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Hear is a bookman’s blessing and Godspeed 
to the HORN BOOK as it starts into its new 
season. I have read every number and almost 
every article for eight years. It should have the 
solid support of all who covet for our children 
the best reading that can be had. Good books 
will not be created without a forum for dis- 
cussing them, nor will they live without means 
of spreading the news of the good ones as they 
arrive. 
Freperic G. MELCHER, 
The Publishers’ Weekls 


THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 


BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 270 Boylston 


Street, Boston, Mass 


@ What itis 
The only magazine published any 
where devoted entirely to good 
books for boys and girls. 


@ Where it got its name 
From that lesson-book of the eight 


eenth century—a wooden holder 
shaped much like a butter pat of 


today—on which the lesson page 
was mounted, and then covered 


with thin horn to protect tt. 
@ What it contain: 
All kinds of interesting tnforma 


tion about books and their makers 
authors, illustrators, publishers 


and printers. 
Stimulating Editorials 


Reviews of the new books, and 
comments on the old favorites 


Many illustrations 


Announcements of books for young 
people by the leading publishers 


© Subscription price 
Fifty cents a copy $2.50 a year 


SPECIAL OFFER 
3 months for $1.00 


Enclosed find 





Please send THE HORN BOOK Magazine for 3 months. ($1.00) ¢ 
1 year. ($2.50) 
Name 


Address 


THE HORN BOOK is published on the 20th of January, March, May, July, September, 
November. Please check the month with which you wish your subscription to begin. 


Bill us for 
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Roads To Anywhere 


Travel Exhibits That Make You Want To Read Books And Go Places 
By MILDRED OTHMER PETERSON 


General Assistant, Des Moines, Lowa, Public Library 


“I never see a map but I’m away 
On all the errands that I long to do 
Up all the rivers that are painted blue 
And all the ranges that are painted gray 
And into those pale spaces where they say 
‘Unknown!’ Oh, what they never knew 





I would be knowing.” 


HAT IS the way I feel every time [ see a 
map, a travel poster, or, in particular, a good 
travel exhibit! 

And why not a Goop travel exhibit! Of all ex- 
hibits, it is probably the most exciting to arrange and 
the easiest for which to obtain excellent “properties.” 
Of course, all hibraries already have the books, per- 
haps not the newest or the number desired, yet some 
of the old ones are after all the best. 

On March 12, 1933, there appeared in the New 
York Sunday American an editorial, “Travel with 
Books,” which was devoted to the advantages of 
reading books. [a part, it states: “There is no mora- 
torium on good books. Libraries and bookstores are 
agen. And while they are open the road to every- 
where, past, present and future, is open. With a 
good book for wings, you may fly anywhere on the 
earth’s surface, into the past of history, the future 
of scientific speculation, and the outermost boun- 
daries of the universe. No man is held down, no 
mind is confined to its little neighborhood, when the 
use and value of a good book are understood.” 

Displays and exhibits are truly becoming a part 
of our modern Jibraries. Last year Maurice Wedd, 
of Durban, South Africa, who made a tour of Amet 
ica in connection with a study of adult education, 
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under a Carnegie grant, stopped in Des Moines. 
Writing about his trip he mildly pokes fun at Ameri 
can librarians for their enthusiasm in giving pub 
licity to their libraries and sponsoring numerous and 
varied activities, “There is nothing in America, not 
even the skyscrapers and the cafeterias, that strike 
the mind of a visiting South African more forcibly 
than the public libraries,” says Mr. Webb. “This 
applies not only to the buildings, many of them mar- 
ble palaces built without regard to cost at the height 
of America’s prosperity, but more particularly to the 
ideas that the American {ibrary 
service. 


dominate whole 

He continues, “No American fibrarian says: ‘Here 
is a perfectly good library with a large selection of 
books. If the people want it they must come ta it.’ 
At least, if any American librarian says that, he says 
it, very quietly, to himself. The American librarian 
‘Tf the people will not come to my library, I 
will take my (brary ta the people.’ 1f the people do 
not become active readers, does the American libra 
rian despair? Not for a moment. He rolls up his 
sleeves and declares that he will not rest from men 
tal fight until every man, woman, youth, and child 
in his area is an active reader of his library. He will 
woo readers with comfortable arm chairs and shaded 


Says: 
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reading lamps. He will have young women of ¢re- 
mendous qualifications, but most attractive and tact- 
ful, to advise the shy reader on what to read. He 
will provide separate (and most delightful) rooms 
for children, for adolescents, for adults, If this does 
not suffice he will provide, in the library, plays, lec- 
tures, debates, concerts (exhibits), or organized 
clubs. The American librarian woos his public with 
all the ardour of young Lochinvar. And, genera\\y 
speaking, he succeeds ; or, to put it in American, he 
does his stutt.” . 

Mr. Webb, and every one else, will approve otf a 
good travel exhibit—and a good exhibit has definite 
usefulness which justifies careful planning, and studs 
in the technique of exhibit making. 

With books, then, as a foundation, the background 
and material shown with them should be exhibited 
as attractively as possible. First to be considered are 
the size, type, and scope of the travel exhibit. Do 
you have an entire room or gallery to devote to an 
elaborate exhibition or are you limited to a single 
wall, a booth, a show window, a bulletin board, 
book rack or a glass case? Upon the size of the space 
will depend the amount of material which you will 
want to collect for the exhibit. Let us assume that it 
will be a large exhibit where much materia) will be 
needed ; any part of this larger exhibit might be used 
for a smaller display in any of the above mentioned 





places. 

Next, the materia) must be obtained. If you have 
a ‘Property Room,” as we have at the Des Maines 
Public Library, you will have stored away many 
travel posters of the United States and foreign coun: 
tries, small and large book racks, boxes, window 
blocks and standards for the display of individual 
books, colorful backgrounds and cut-outs, and files 
of book jackets arranged according to subject, All of 
the foregoing will be useful as a basis for the ex- 
hibit. [f you do not have such a room, may J suggest 
that it is a very useful adjunct to any library for the 
storage of such material that is frequently used. In 
Des Moines, material which ts collected for use at 
the main library is thus kept and used there again 
from time to time as well as being used at the ten 
branches and twelve stations. 

Next to books, in importance tor displays, are the 
colorful travel posters, scenic photographs, maps and 
backgrounds. These may be obtained from practically 
all railroads, travel and steamship agencies. Ad- 
dresses of these agencies have frequently been given 
in THE Liprary JOURNAL under “Printed Material 
Available.” The Jougnat has kindly offered to ob- 
tain such material for you upon request. You will also 
find a similar list in issue No. 7 of “Leads, an In- 
formal News Letter Published Occasionally by the 
Publicity Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation,” which number is devoted to “Posters, 
Publicity Aids and Decorative Material.” This may 
be obtained for ten cents in stamps trom Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossel, A. L. A. Publicity Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. This issue will 
be revised before the time of the Montreal Confer- 
ence, but the section on maps and travel posters in the 
present issue is still useful. Chambers of Commerce 
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and similar groups representing foreign countries, 
many of which have offices in the United States, are 
also willing and pleased to send posters and travel 
literature concerning their countries to libraries. 

The second type of material to collect for your 
travel exhibit is pamphlets and folders. Many are 
gorgeous and colorful, in addition to their usefulness. 
Garden and seed catalogs are similarly advantageous 
in planning exhibits on garden books. Of course, 
railroads, travel agencies and steam ship lines, like 
the rest of us, have had to reduce costs, and while 
some of these pamphlets are not so profusely illus- 
trated with those attractive pictures that make you 
want to “go places and do things” as in the past, yer 
they are certainly worth requesting and preserving. 

Every year all of these agencies in Des Moines are 
called and reminded of the desire of the Des Moines 
Public Library to secure a) possible travel literature 
and pamphlets, and they have always been very gen- 
erous in supplying such material. lf they do not have 
sufficient materia) on hand to supply our needs, they 
torward a request to their home offices and, in addi- 
tion, obtain similar material from other railroads or 
agencies which they represent in this section of the 
country. In addition to using this material for dis- 
plays, it is placed in the files of our art and reference 
departments, branches and stations, or bound and cir- 
culated as books in some instances, and when the 
quantity is received in abundance it is distributed to 
the public. The travel information department ot 
your library can be much better equipped with 
information than any one travel agency, and in add)- 
tion many persons would rather obtain their informa- 
tion from a library because of privacy and impar- 
tality. 

The third group of materia) sor an exhibit is the 
most difficult to obtain in that it requires more time. 
However, it adds greatly to the interest and attrac: 
tiveness of an exhibit and generally is well worth the 
time required to obtain it. [t consists of objects inti 
mately associated with travel. Your local [eather 
goods store will be pleased to lend you various pieces 
of luggage for your travel window or larger display, 
as will the sporting goods dealer, who has fascinat- 
ing golf clubs, tennis rackets, and fishing equipment. 
Often your local railroad or travel agencies (what 
would we do without them?) will have eae 
trains, busses, ships, airplanes and models of early 
travel conveyances, which they have a)ready vsed 3 
their exhibits and will lend to you. Also, you will get 
some very excellent ideas about displays from watell- 
ing their windows as well as the other attractively 
decorated windows in your city. 

If an exhibit is to include the Southwest and the 
Indian country, several pieces of pottery and hand 
woven rugs, which perhaps can be secured from a 
library patron, will add greatly to the colorfulness 
of it. Japanese and Chinese objects further enhance 
that portion of the exhibit devoted to these countries, 
as would brass, copper, tapestries and rugs improve 
the section occupied by the Oriental display. Great 
care should be taken if such objects are to be bor- 
rowed. They should be displayed in glass cases which 


are securely locked and where there is no dange} 
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An kExhivit Of Books At The Hild Regional Branch Of The Chicago 


Public Library 


from breakage. On valuable collections shown as part 
of a travel exhibit or separately, insurance policies 
should be carried by either the library or the owner. 
This precaution cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

No doubt many libraries which are constantly 
holding exhibits of various types, sponsored not only 
by themselves, but also by other organizations and 
individuals, have signed agreements with such groups 
or persons, Following is the one used by the Des 
Moines Public Library. 


Agreement For Use Of Exhibit Space 
In granting the use of Public Library exhibit space in 


ae attain wet koh eee OG evi cade ceurtecie 


Oe Le Pe ee 193. .the Des Moines 
Public Library does not assume any re- 
sponsibility nor incur any )iability what- 
ever for loss or damage which may occur 
from any cause to any article or articles 
while in the Library Building. 

Arrangements may be made with the 
librarian for hiring a night watchman to 
guard exhibits, whose services must be 
paid for by the organization holding the 
exhibit. 

The library janitorial force, directed by 
the librarian, wi)) render a reasonable 
amount of help, consistent with regularly 
scheduled library duties, in helping to 
carry and move exhibit material to and 
from the exhibit room. It cannot be re- 
sponsible for placing or arranging such 
exhibits, nor for furnishing other than 
simple equipment, tables, chairs, etc., 
which can be spared without interfering 
with regular library work. 

Any damage to the Library Building or 
furniture resulting from moving or plac- 
ing exhibit material will be assessed by 
the Library Board and charged to the 
organization responsible for the exhibit. 

Library hours are from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M. 
week days and from 2 P.M. to 6 P.M. on 
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Sundays and certain holidays. During 
these hours when the library is open to 
the genera) public, the organization own- 
ing or responsible for an exhibit must take 
proper precautions to protect exhibit ma- 
terial against theft or damage. 


I have read and agree to the above 


Title 
Name of organization 

Approved and accepted 
Date \D13 


Son Librarian 

DES MOINES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Form of Agreement adopted by Board of 

Trustees, March 13, 1933. 

Books comprise the fourth and 
mast essential part of the exhibit. 
Travel books are not only read by 
those persons expecting to visit the 
places described, but are also read 
with even greater interest by the re- 
turned traveler. Still others are able 
to visit far away lands and sail distant seas on)y 
through the medium of books. Consideration must be 
given, then, to the needs and desires of these three 
groups in the selection of material for the exhibit. 
If you cannot use the books themselves throughout 
all of your exhibit, use the book publishers dummies 
or the gorgeous book jackets. Incidentally, one of the 
most interesting exmbits ever held at the Des Moines 
Public Library consisted solely of a huge display of 
book jackets, mounted about eight or tefl each on 
gray cardboard backgrounds, which completely 
Med the \arge art gallery. These were mounted for 
their art value and depicted various types in color, 
line, form, arrangement, etc. Che new book jackets 
may be wrapped around old, seldom used books when 





Model Airplanes Displayed In One Of The Two Deep Show Windows At 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
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shown in a window display and in this way do not 
necessitate the removal of the new books from cir- 
culation. However, book jackets should certainly 
never be shown if those particular books are not in 
your library system. Consideration should also be 
given to the matter of advertising which creates a 
demand on the facilities of the library which cannot 
at the time be satisfied. Dummies and additional 
book jackets which may be needed, will be supplied 
in moderate quantities by the publishers. Do not take 
advantage of their kindness, however, or expect the 
impossible of them. 

When all of the above material, in addition to an 
atlas or two and a globe, has been assembled, the 
mechanics of placing and arrangement is the next 
problem—and it certainly is the most important. 

This modern library exhibit should be professional 
looking with well lettered posters at eye level and 
simplicity of arrangement as its keynote. Probably 
you have already visualized this material perfectly 
and attractively arranged in your exhibit room or 
glass case, on the wall or bulletin board, or in the 
library show window or empty store window which 
has been lent to you for this purpose. A great aid 
in this preliminary arrangement is to make a pencil 
sketch, to scale, on paper showing the location of the 
various smaller displays in relation to the whole and 
the amount of space allotted to each. If the exhibit 
is large and consequently composed of smaller groups, 
it is necessary that each of these groups be related to 
the “central theme of the whole exhibit and have a 
part in its orderly development,” as expressed by 
that authority on exhibits, Evart G. Routzahn, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Just as the printer allows plenty of white space 
in his make-up, so also does the person planning an 
exhibit. If sufficient space is not allowed between 
the various posters, pictures and objects displayed, 
the exhibit gives the impression of confusion and 
crowding. This is the opposite of an orderly, attrac- 
tive arrangement which is to be desired. Care should 
be taken so that the arrangement is not too mechani- 
cal, yet balanced. 

As previously suggested, material should be hung 
at eye level; neither too high nor too low. If several 
pictures or posters are to be hung near to each other 
it is more interesting to have either the top or bottom 
edges in a straight line. A cord stretched the entire 
length of the wall while placing the exhibit will save 
constant measuring to assure accuracy. Color adds 
interest and attractiveness to exhibits but should be 
used with discrimination. 

Do not use too many signs, placards or labels; a 
few, carefully worded and lettered, serve the pur- 
pose much better. The signs used should be firmly 
fastened so that they will remain in place and should 
be uniform in size, shape, color and lettering. An 
otherwise well designed exhibit may be made very 
unattractive by its labels. One exhibit expert has 
stated that he devotes more time and thought to 
perfecting the labels for his displays than on any 
other part of his exhibit. Always remember that an 
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exhibit which is not self-explanatory fails in_ its 
purpose. 

In the arrangement of exhibits for windows, con 
sideration should be given to the lighting of them, 
both by day and night. Every window has its own 
particular problems which must be studied ; lighting, 
visibility, lack of depth, insufficient height, angu- 
larity, heat from radiators and sun, ease of reach for 
decorating, etc. If the exhibit is to be placed in a 
store window, the services of the professional window 
decorator may be available. In that case, he will take 
care of the arrangement of the material which you 
provide. 

If the arranging is left to you, plan your materia! 
for the window just as you did for the larger ex- 
hibit ; each small group must be related to the whole. 
Smaller objects should be placed near the front with 
a gradual building up toward the rear, with the aid 
of blocks or standards. Always dear this in mind— 
do not crowd the window. Certain chain drugstores 
and five, ten and twenty-five cent stores furnish ex- 
amples of what not to do. After returning from a 
trip to the shopping district in your city, try to recall 
what was in-one of their window displays in con 
trast to one of the displays in a carefully arranged, 
single theme window of the leading department store 
or specialty shop. 

An example of an attractive window using only 
books is shown in the window exhibit in a branch ot 
the Chicago Public Library. For variety, several 
books might have been opened to show beautiful illus 
trations or interesting photographs. The photograph 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library window gives an 
example of the use of “properties” with books. Who 
would not be attracted by such a colorful and inter- 
esting window which fairly radiates atmosphere ? No- 
tice that the sign to the right, ‘Books Displayed 
May Be Reserved Inside,” calls attention to the fact 
that the books are available. Credit is also given for 
the loan of the other material, the airplane models 
having been made by school pupils. 

A window exhibit might serve as an advertising 
medium for the larger travel exhibit which is held 
in the library. If so, a sign to that effect should be 
placed in the window. A good travel exhibit should 
be well advertised by using all of the available me- 
diums of publicity. Talks by local travelers or rep- 
resentatives of travel agencies might also be given in 
connection with the exhibit and would be an inter- 
esting feature. Bibliographies of various countries 
and lists of travel books should be made for distri- 
bution and use at the exhibit. These should also in- 
clude fiction books with foreign or historical back 
grounds. Our travel exhibition, exhibit, or display is 
then complete. 

The final technique and possibilities of exhibit 
planning have not been reached. No one can be dog- 
matic and say, “This is the best way.’ Therefore, 
learn by continuous experience, and surely each new 
exhibit which you plan and bring to its ultimate con- 
clusion will give you much additional information 
and experience, which should contribute to the mak 
ing of better exhibits. 
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Window Displays 


By MATILDE KELLY 
Chief Assistant, Frederich H. Hild Regional Branch, Chi ago, lll. 


HE WINDOW displays of the Frederick H. 

Hild Regional Branch of the Chicago Public 

Library have proven an effective medium for 
advertising the library. Although original plans for 
displays had presupposed a normal expenditure of 
money, actually these displays have been accomplished 
on practically nothing. 

The Branch, located on a business street in a mid- 
dle-class residential district, is of ultra-modern archi- 
tecture. The windows were incorporated in the build- 
ing plans not only with the idea of affording suitable 
space for the display of books but also to emphasize 
the fact that this rather unorthodox appearing build- 
ing is a library. Of the four windows, two are in 
the outer lobby. These, 39x17", are equipped with 
plate glass shelving and are devoted to displays of 
books in foreign languages and of books from the 
Children’s Department. In the other windows, the 
particular subject of this article, adult books are 
shown. These windows are at the south end of the 
building in juxtaposition to the entrance. High and 
narrow they reach to the second story in height, are 
six feet wide, four and one-half feet deep and are at 
the commercial show window distance from the 
street level. The flooring is of inlaid linoleum and 
the back is panelled with cork. The window level 
is below that of the room in which the windows are 
set, necessitating a flight of stairs, invisible from the 
outside, leading down. Lighting is indirect and the 
windows are illuminated every night until 10:00 
P.M. 

From the beginning it was recognized that some 
form of window furniture would be necessary, and 
that such furniture should agree with the architec- 
tural feeling of the building and admit of great va- 
riety of arrangement. After considerable experimen- 
tation with cardboard models, a series of four boxes 
were decided upon. The boxes, made of hard wood, 
were 9”x9”x9” ; 20”x9”x9”; 30”’x9”"x9”; and 40”x 
9”x9”, Open at one side all but the smallest were 
divided in half by a shelf. The inside of the boxes 
were painted silver and the outside black with a nar- 
row silver stripe running around the open edges. 
Four of each size were made. These boxes have ad- 
mitted of innumerable groupings and combinations ; 
it is doubtful if in the two years of the Branch’s exist- 
ence there has been much repetition of design. Al- 
though these particular boxes were cabinet made and 
not inexpensive, other branches in Chicago have used 
approximately the same idea with very little expense. 

The opening of the building took place in a period 
of normal library prosperity. There was no lack of 
clean attractive books for display purposes and ade 
quate materials were available for the production 
of large and elaborate posters. However, in 1932 the 
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depression hit the Library with great severity. Vhe 
purchase of books completely ceased and all kinds 
of poster material became permanent) out ot stock. 
The windows had proven so valuable a publicity 
medium that it was felt that the quality of the dis- 
plays ought not to be lowered even though necessary 
books, material and money seemed Jacking. In such 
an emergency various expedients were developed 
which besides being inexpensive have proven to have 
the additional good quality of introducing variety in 
window eftects. 

The greatest obstacle to be overcome was the lack 
of books usable for display purposes. Bindings had 
grown grimy with much use and the physical book 
itself was at such a premium that it could scarcely 
be spared from circulation. 

Fach set of displays required from thirty-five to 
fifty books and although a collection of over 500 
book jackets had been assembled as part of the equip- 
ment it was obvious that they could not be wholly 
depended upon. As a solution to the problem a very 
small amount of money was invested in gift wrap- 
ping paper. Purchases of the more conservative types 
were made with a view to a wide color variety. ‘he 
paper was cut to the usual book jacket size and re- 
enforced with wrapping paper. ‘Titles were provided 
for through the medium of strips of paper fastened 
around the body of the book upon which titles were 
lettered. The strips were, of course, removable, per- 
mitting the same cover to be used an indefinite num- 
ber of times. Sufficient jackets were fashioned so that 
the same covers would not appear in successive win- 
dows. The public seem oblivious that the home-made 
book jackets differ in any respect from the commer 
cial products. 

Both to introduce variety and as an alternative 
to the expensive and time consuming poster, wooden 
letters about 2” in height were purchased at the ten 
cent store at one cent each. ‘These letters, enamelled 
green, are used to form window slogans. They have 
been arranged in various fashions; standing erect on 
graduated succession of boxes, nailed to a wooden 
bar and suspended in the window, and poised on a 
painted stand made by a local tinsmith. ‘Vo guard 
against the deadly quality of sameness the letters are 
used only in one of about every three displays. 

Compo-board, costing about three cents a square 
foot, is employed at times to provide background for 
displays. Excellent effects in vivid color combina 
tions may be effected on this medium with flat paint 
or painted wooden slats. Compo-board is especially 
usable in the building of the more elaborate displays 
for special occasions. Designs on the compo-board 
may be effaced with a coat of paint and the board 
used again. 
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Posters are used in about half the displays. ‘They 
are, however, small in size. Only modern art forms 
are used as decoration, and much emphasis is placed 
on the clearness and effectiveness of the lettering. 
Such posters are in greater accord with the commer- 
cial art of the day and can appear professional with 
less technique than the elaborate picture poster. 

Paper-hangers’ sample books are a veritable gold- 
mine for the window decorator. Not only do the 
plainer papers provide excellent background for post- 
ers, but in the better type books are usually exquisite 
papers which often serve admirably in carrying out 
the spirit of the display itself. 

Color is an important factor in successful displays 
and though all the afore-mentioned suggestions work 
towards that end, color may also be introduced into 
groupings through the medium of oil cloth stripping 
on boxes, small plants in bright pots, or colored stars 
pasted on boxes. The window decorator, however, 
needs to be alert to the danger of going ‘arty’ 
through an unwise or over lavish use of color. 

A very definite technique in planning and carrvy- 
ing out window displays is carefully followed : 


1. Displays are regularly changed at semi-monthl\ 
intervals. 

2. Displays are planned somewhat in advance but 
not too rigidly to allow sufficient latitude for taking 
advantage of a promising turn of events. However, 
a successful display cannot be assembled on the spur 
of the moment. 

3. Displays are designed to be as timely as pos- 
sible. This has necessarily been somewhat in abey- 
ance because of the shortage of new books but, con- 
tradictory though it may seem, a portrayal of the 
latest trends of thought may sometimes be accom- 
plished with a modicum of new books. The fact that 
the developing social and economic questions necessi- 
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tate a background of reading to be had in older books 
is a factor that should not be overlooked. 

4. Each display has a definite idea behind it which 
is expressed through the window slogans. Over a 
period of time subjects are so diversified as to have 
a fairly universal appeal. 

5. Window slogans are catchy, yet dignified. They 
should not be too ‘clever’? to carry a message to the 
average passerby. At times popular or current 
phrases, titles of books, plays or motion pictures can 
he adapted to window displays with good effect as 
for instance: 

Trirans OF LITERATURE 
KEEPING MENTALLY Fir 
Or THEE I SING 

THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 
SEE AMERICA First 
ONLY YESTERDAY 
Business Looks AHEAD 


Acep in Woop 
LOOKING FORWARD 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 
PREPARE For THe New Dear 


6. Each display is as different as possible in color 
effect, center of interest, arrangement and subject 
matter from the one preceding. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the necessity of calling the at- 
tention of the regular passerby to the fact that a 
display has been changed. 

7. When objects other than books are used in dis 
plays, they are not allowed to overshadow the fact 
that the idea behind the window is books and the 
reading of them. 

The window displays at the Hild Regional Branch 
are planned and executed by a regular member of 
the staff who also does ali the poster work and let- 
tering used in the displays. On the average about five 
hours a week are devoted to this work, though many 
spare moments are utilized in the never-ending search 
for ideas. 





Libraries 


Here we may walk with prophets, minstrels, kings, 
Transcending time to mock our mortal span 

With mellowed life. The little that we can 

Is multiplied by centuries. One sings 

Of gods beyond Olympus till he brings 

The hemlock’s bitter cup. The march of man 

Bold science blazes back where life began, 

And heavenly vision sweeps blind Milton's strings. 


This is not stagnant death but pulsing flow 

Of life; not marble but a living tomb 

Where calm immortals, freed from fleshly bars, 
Speak to us still, and bid our vain hearts know 
They too were “moderns” when across the gloom 
They flung their flaming protest to the stars. 





By Snow Lonorey Housu 


In California Poets 


Courtesy of Henry Harrison 











Reconstruction Of A Library Installed In Paris 
By [he American Committee For 
Devastated France 


By HENRI LEMAITRE 


N MARCH, 1933, the branch library in the rue 
Fessart, in Paris, France, was reopened in a new 
building especially constructed for its work. ‘Uhis 

fact will be particularly interesting in the United 
States because the library owes its existence to Amer- 
ican initiative. 

On Easter Sunday, in the year (921, a library was 
opened in Soissons by the American Committee for 
Devastated France, which, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. M. Dike.and Miss Anne Morgan, had done 
so much to help in reconstruction after the War. 
This library was the largest of those which Miss 
Jessie Carson organized for the Committee in the 
Department of the Aisne. The Committee had in- 
vited Monsieur Eugene Morel, author of La Librairie 
Publique, and Monsieur Ernest Coyecque, general 
inspector of libraries of the city of Paris and the 
Department of the Seine, to attend the dedication 
and, in the course of a conversation, Monsieur Morel 
said how important it would be if a similar library 
could be organized in Paris. [t would serve as a 
model and by its concrete example would aid Mon- 
sieur Coyecque in obtaining funds to modernize the 
municipal libraries of Paris. 

This suggestion was not forgotten. A few days 
later, Miss Carson went to Monsieur Coyecque’s 
office at the Hotel de Ville and told him that the 
American Committee for Devastated France was 
ready to offer such a library to the city of Paris. 

After this, it remained only to work out the proj- 
ect. Administrative routine is slow but, nevertheless, 
delays were reduced as much as possible. 

In the Belleville quarter of Paris, at number 4, 
rue Fessart, there was a branch library very poorly 
installed in a school building. This library had only 
one room, measuring about 4x6 meters, that was dark 
even at midday. All of the space which was not taken 
up by the bookshelves was filled by the librarian’s 
desk. This miserable, little branch was, however, one 
of the most active lending centers in all Paris. 

Next to this school, there was an unoccupied plot 
of land belonging to the city. [t was small, measuring 
only 20x6 meters, and because of its shape there had 
been difficulty in finding use for it, but it was well 
adapted to library purposes. Since the long side was 
on the street, a building could be economically con- 
structed upon it which would have an attractive 
facade and an abundance of light. 

The population of the quarter was a very interest- 


t Translated into English by Mary P. Parsons, Assistant Professor, 
University of Michigan, Department of Library Science 


ing one, composed of factory workers, home workers, 
artisans, artists, employees, and people who had re 
tired on small incomes. It was worth while to make 
an effort to supply books to this population, to dis 
continue the inadequate branch in the school and to 





Adult Reading Room, Branch Library Of Rue Fessart 
Paris. Staircase Leads To Upper Shelves. 


give the quarter a better library. Miss Carson de 
cided upon this site, and began administrative fo: 
malities with the city of Paris by a letter dated 
October 22, 1921. In this letter, she offered, in the 
name of the American Committee for Devastated 
France, to organize a municipal library which would 
contorm to the principles and methods of American 
library organization. 

Six months later, on April 7, 1922, the municipal 
council voted for the establishment of the library. 
The city of Paris would furnish the site, number 6 
rue Fessart, and would turn over to the new library 
the stock of books from the school branch next door. 
The city would also contribute 10,000 frances to 
ward the expense of installation and furnishing; the 


Minister of the Liberated Regions would give 4 
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wooden barrack in which the library could be 
housed. 
The work was begun energetically, and two 





months before the end of the year, on November 2, 


1922, the formal opening of the new library took 
place. The following inscription appeared upon the 


door: 







BIBLIOTHEQUE MUNICIPALE 
ORGANISEE PAR LE CoMITE AMERICAIN 
Pour Les ReGions DEVASTEES 
De La FRANCE 
1922 









This library consisted of a wooden building one 
story high and parallel with the street. Inside was a 
single large room and at one end a great, open fire- 
place where story hours could be held in front of a 
blazing wood fire. Half of the room was reserved 
for adult readers and the other half for young peo- 
ple and children. The furniture, in fumed oak, was 
made in three sizes, suitable for readers of different 
ages. The public had free access to open shelves and 
to the card catalog. 

Before the opening of the library, the books from 
the old municipal branch had been sorted and those 
which were too old. or soiled had been rejected; the 
others had been rebound. Care was taken to choose 
bright colors for these books as well as for the many 
new ones which the American Committee had bought 
for the circulating collection. 

Books of non-fiction were arranged by the deci- 
mal classification and fiction was placed on the 
shelves in alphabetical order by authors, There was 
also a section of the library for newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The card catalog was in dictionary form 
with cards of standard, international size. Bulletins 
and posters calling attention to new books and to 
material connected with current 
events were renewed often. 

As soon as children could write 
their names in the registration book 
they were admitted to the library, but 
only, of course, during hours when 
the schools were closed. Little Jewish 
children had permission to come dur- 
ing school hours on Saturday. On 
Thursday mornings, when Paris 
schools were closed, story hours were 





















held in the library. 
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Hours of opening were from 1:30 until 6:30 and 
from 8:00 until 10:00 every day, except Wednes- 
day and Sunday, and on Sundays from 9:00 to 11:00 
A.M. Readers might take two books at a time, one 
of which could be fiction. 

The American Committee employed four libra 
rians who had been trained in American methods, 
some of them in the United States and some of them 
through experience in the libraries founded by the 
American Committee in the Department of — the 
Aisne. Salaries and the purchase of books and bind 
ing came from a budget furnished by the Commit- 
tee from November 1922 until December 1923. 

On the first of January, 1924, the Committee gave 
the library to the city of Paris and, from that time, 
the city was responsible for the entire maintenance 
and administration of the library. Miss Carson wrote, 
on January 24, 1924, to the Prefect of the Seine 
asking him to put the library on a permanent basis. 
She told him that the American Committee for 
Devastated France had organized a committee called 
the Comité frangais de la Bibliotheque moderne 
(French Committee for Modern Libraries) which 
would serve as a board of trustees for the branch Li- 
brary in the rue Fessart in Paris, as well as for the 
libraries which the Committee had founded in the 
Department of the Aisne. At the same time, this new 
committee would exert its influence in furthering the 
modern library movement in France. 

The success of the branch library in the rue Fes 
sart surpassed even the most optimistic expectations. 
At the end of the first nineteen weeks, there were 
2,016 registered borrowers and 32,449 books had 
been lent for home use. No statistics were kept of the 
books used in the building. Annual circulation sta 
tistics were the following: 
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1923 105,809 

A 1924 109,207 

ma 1925 99,055 
1926 91,800 

1927 96,527 

> a a 7" 1928 87,554 

im ee 6, Rae 1929 84,399 
ea — : aT 1930 76,319 

Sana a + + ofo——b iste a, fly af _ ‘Taking one year as an example, 


1927 for instance, shows the total cir 


culation divided as follows: 








Novels 62,432 
Periodicals 4,132 
Philosophy 1,222 
Religion 363 
Sociology, folklore stories 1,843 
Philology 341 
Sciences 1,387 
Usetul arts {446 
Fine arts 2,961 
Literature 9639 
Travel 2,982 
Biographies 4,256 
History 3,923 


As this table shows, 60 per cent of the total cir- 
culation was fiction. Circulation is limited to regis- 
tered borrowers jiving in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth arrondissements of Paris; the residents of the 
other districts may read in the library, but do not 
draw books. 

The nineteenth arrondissement has 163,266 inhabi- 
tants. In addition to the branch library in the rue 
Fessart, there are other libraries serving this popu- 
lation. There is a central library in the Mairie 
(7,700 volumes) and there are three other branches; 
41, rue de Tanger (5,500 volumes); 7, rue Bar- 
banégre (4,960 volumes); and 119, rue Bolivar 
(4,900 volumes). The twentieth arrondissement has 
195,54) inhabitants and is served by a central li- 
brary in the Mairie (10,070 volumes) and by six 
branches; 40, rue des Orteaux (8,200 volumes) ; 26, 
rue Henri Chevreau (5,900 volumes); 166, rue 
Pelleport (4,700 volumes) ; 51, rue Ramponeau (4,- 
400 volumes) ; 11, rue de Ja Plaine (3,700 volumes) ; 
and 9, rue de Tlemcen (5,900 volumes). However, 
since these other fibarnes are not so well provided 
with new books as the one in the rue Fessart, they 
have not nearly so many readers. 

The wooden barrack which the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions had sa generously given to house 
the branch could not last indefinitely. The walls were 
so thin that it was difficult to heat the building and 
this was very bad for both readers and staff. The 
wooden building deteriorated and needed frequent 
repairs which were expensive and were, of course, 
only temporary expedients. A change was necessary. 
On December 19, 1929, the municipal council, upon 
the proposa) of Monsieur Leon Riotor, decided to 
construct a library building in more durable mate- 
ria) on the same site. In order to provide more space 
for the various services of the Sibrary, there would be 
a basement, a ground floor and a second story, with 
the possibility of adding a third {ater on. 

In December 1930, the library was transferred 
temporarily to a neighbociag schaal building, rue du 
Jourdain. The hours of opening were reduced and 
the Childeea’s Department was closed. Naturally, 
there was a very marked decline in circulation. It fell 
ta 35,104 in 1931, to rise again to 65,086 in 1932. 

The new building is arranged in the following 
way, Dhe basement includes, from )eft to right as 
one looks at the building from the street, the coal 
cellar and furnace room, and then a room with a 
high ceiling, which is very drv and serves as a book- 
stack. On the ground floor is the librarian’s office 
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next to the entrance, with a window on the street. 
At the end of the entrance hall there is a stairway 
leading down to the basement and up to the second 
Hoor. Next comes the reading room for adults, (3x 
30x6 meters, with three large windows. On the se 
ond floor are staff and totlet rooms and a coat room 
behind the stairway, while the rest of the story form, 
the children’s roam. 

The reading room for adults has metal book 
shelves on the wall opposite the windows and on the 
adjoining wall. The balcony is decorated with two 
wide bands of duralumine which makes a very at 
tractive effect. Since readers have access to the bal 
cony, it is not only supported from the side, bur js 
also attached to the ceiling by metal bars. In the 
angle near the windows, at the end of the room, there 
is a lift which carries books from the basement ty 
the second story. ‘Vhe card catalog is placed agains 
the covering of the litt. There are four rectangula: 
tables in the center of the room, each seating six 
readers. These tables are in light colored waxed vak 
with chairs to match. Unfortunately, there are no 
table Sights, but only globes made of opaline hung 
on short chains from the ceiling. French architects 
have not yet learned that (ibraries need two kinds at 
lighting, a strong light on a book, and a. diffused 
light in the upper part of the room. 

The librarian’s desk is, of course, near the en 
trance of this room. There are about 7,000 volumes 
on the shelves, as well as fourteen daily papers and 
about forty periodicals, At present, there are 10,38) 
registered borrowers. 

The children’s room is on the second floor since it 
seemed better to ask young readers to climb the stairs 
than to impose this effort on older readers, some ot 
whom walk with difficulty. The ground floor room 
has new furniture, but it was found possible to use 
the fumed oak furniture, given by the American 
Committee for Devastated France, the low, wall 
bookcases, the round and square tables, and the chairs 
and benches in the children’s reading room. ‘Vhere 
are about 2,000 children’s books. The librarians took 
advantage of the three years when the children’s 
library was closed to revise the collection and to add 
a great many new books. 

Now that the library in the rue Fessart ts (n- 
stalled in its new building, let us hope that it will 
continue to be as successful as (¢ was during the first 
years of its existence. The city of Paris must, how 
ever, be made ta realize that the interest of readers is 
held only when new books are added regularly to a 
library. As soon as new books become fewer the num 
ber of readers diminishes. That is certainly what hap 
pened to the library in the rue Fessart during the 
years 1924 to 1927; it is the only possible explanation 
of the continued Joss in circulation. But we do not 
doubt that the municipality wil) fee) it an honor to 
provide the necessary funds. 

For some years, indeed, the city has been making 2 
great effort to develop public reading. Under the di 
rection of Monsieur René Chapoullie, chief of staff, 
and of Monsieur Gabriel Henriot, general inspector 
of {ibraries, an important plan for rearganizacian las 
been prepared. The libraries will follow the move 
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ment of the population. More and more, people are 
leaving the center of Paris to live farther out. The 
result is that there are too many libraries in the cen- 
ter of the city and too few on the outskirts. Wise 
measures will reestablish the equilibrium. At the 
same time a great deal of work is being done in mod- 
ernizing existing libraries. —I'wo central libraries and 
four branches have already been remodelled; two 
other central libraries and seven branches have been 
altered. At present three more centra) libraries and 
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five branches are being made over and plans are 
under way for five more centra) libraries and two 
branches. 

This activity that the 
branch library in the rue Fessart has been a profitable 
one. What is less apparent, but not less real, is the 


shows example of the 


diffusion, toward which this library contributed, of 
American library methods which were taught for five 
years at the Paris Library School (keole de Biblto- 
thecaires) in the rue de V Elysee. 


College Library Loan Problems 


By EUNICE SPENCER 


Loan Librarian, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Library, Stillwater, Okla. 


SSENTIALLY I am a loan librarian, but 
when a small library staff attempts to serve 
three thousand students [ find myself per- 

forming many duties that are not classified under 
this heading. In the years [ have worked here, 1 have 
attempted to analyze the treshman mind as a group. 
This has not been done as a matter of psychology, 
but because 1] thought 1 could better understand 
how to help them if 1 knew something of their 
background. This background is the key to all difh- 
culties that contront them. 

Ours is a typical middle western college. We have 
two fairly large cities near, which give us a number 
of students with the city outlook, but most come from 
smal} towns and the rural communities. We have 
tall rangy boys and girls from the farm. They have 
fine minds and have accomplished, usually in 4-H 
Clubs, vocational projects on a par with any outline 
in formal education, but they have not had advan- 
tages that help them to discover the resources that 
are here to supplement the routine classroom work. 
They do not know the college has these to offer. 
These students must be guided and encouraged until 
they can have a feeling of security. 

For the last three or four years most of us in the 
middle west have been feeling the sting of Jack of 
funds. We have had, in comparison, an unusually 
easy existence up to this time. Of course, we have 
worked, but unskilled men and women have acquired 
money easily. This has made us turn deaf ears to 
getting a thorough education. Oh yes, the younger 
generation has always gone to college but their soft, 
undisciplined, untrained minds cannot be convinced 
that a firm foundation ts made ug of the old classics 
and is absolutely essential, if they have any means of 
judging and appreciating new literature, modern 
scientific discoveries, and beauty. The college student 
expects to skim over the surface of modern )iterature 
and consider himself educated. He thinks he can 
understand Jturbi without first studying Bach. \t is 
all the same. 

If one wished to understand modern youth and 
his attitude toward education, it might be well to 


examine his recreation. ‘here are motor cars, dances, 
and motion picture theatres that are all passive and 
take no intellect for enjoyment. Vhe modern motion 
picture is a wonderful invention. We all enjoy it and 
would find a large gap in our existence (t we could 
not see good pictures. They have made it possible for 
the rural people of America to see Just as good actors 
as their city relatives are able to see. American stu 
dents of all ages, however, spend a large proportion 
of the time and money spent on recreation on motion 
pictures which require no thinking on the part of the 
participant. 

Our fathers had, what today seems, a very hum 
drum existence with their schooling of reading, writ 
ing and arithmetic. As they grew older, they decided 
that their children were going to have schoo) made 
more attractive for them. Why should they sit all 
day studying from dull books with their feet dangling 
from some bench? Step by step grew the colossal 
idea of more attractive schools, more Interesting 
books, outside activities of every type and description. 
As the idea evolved students were classed as dull 
and uninteresting who paid strict attention to school 
work. Many is the time [ have heard some poor “A” 
student being criticized for his academic activities. 
Youngsters must be in plays that take long hours of 
practice. They must “belong” to at least two clubs. 
There are banquets to serve and parties to attend. 
There are queens to be elected and princesses to be 
crowned, The slogan is “I must be popular” and this 
means one must be seen at every school function or 
have a hand in everything that goes on about the 
school. It little matters whether one knows anything 
about Aristotle, about Newton, abour Chaucer, but 
one does need to be able to discourse at yreat length 
on the private life of Rudy Vallée or Greta Garbo. 
In all this chaos, this “much ado about nothing,” 
it is not entirely a young person’s fault that he does 
not read. He is sincere when he says “Bue [ haven't 
time to read.””’ He can make a choice of course. He 
can decide he is going to cut aut a few dancing parties 
and give more time to his work, but an adolescent 
vouth ts canveatiaaal—he goes with the crowd, He 
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does what he thinks his friends approve. You know 
lus decision. 

In the middle west we have small high schools 
dotted all over the country side. Many of them are 
isolated in farming districts. A group of districts 
decide to poo) forces and build a high school for their 
children. A noble idea, but these good and con- 
scientious parents can make mistakes. It is not always 
lack of funds that prevent a school from being first 
lt may be these worthy citizens do not know 
what constitutes a good school. They fail to furnish 
good library facilities because they know nothing 
about good library facilities. The same lack of in- 
formation operates in selecting teachers. Miss Jones 
is a friend af a school board member and without 
further inquiry she becomes the English teacher. 
Miss Jones may have no background to guide her in 
A case of “the blind leading the blind.” 

The entire scheme of living, in these United States, 
for the last fifty years has tended to produce a stu- 
dent of immature mind not ready to grasp thorough 
college work. This life has all been so superficial, sO 
whirling. An English professor, who has spent sev- 
eral years in English universities, 1 discussing with 
me the problem of our freshman, compared the aver- 
age American student with the average [inglish stu- 
dent. In the English universities, students go without 
food in order to purchase books. They delight in the 
fact that they possess desirable books. They buy 
thirty-five to forty books during a semester, They use 
the library only for rare copies. In this country stu- 
dents would consider it highway robbery if they had 
to forego food in order to purchase books. Potentia))y 
English students do not have superior minds to 
American youth. The English have had a background 
which for generations has exalted scholarship. We 
have acquired an outlook that makes ‘ ‘being busy and 
doing things” important. 

We cannot in the short space of four years, change 
all the reading habits our students acquire in their 
educational and home environment, but with a little 
concentrated effort we feel that we can help the 


"lace 
Ciass. 


selecting. 


situation. 

An ideal arrangement to further interest in reading 
among our freshmen would be a library with a large 
airy attractive room, books in attractive bindings ar- 
ranged on open shelves. The student could handle 
books, compare books, become acquainted with them 
in every respect. He could be independent of printed 
lists from which to make reading selections. There 
would be an adviser present to help him select books 
which would build a solid foundation for the reading 


ta came later. The student would begin with the old 
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standard authors and advance to the madera. Sty. 
dents often think old authors dull and out-of-date. 
This misconception can samecimes be altered by the 
method the adviser takes in describing the author and 
his baaks ta the student. 1 well remember the system 


my older sister used when I was a small child. She 


described each book she read in such glowing, exciting | 


adjectives, that | immediately became interested and 
of my own free wil) decided to read that book. Col 
lege freshman students are only adolescent children 
after al] and can be inspired much in the same way 

Insufficient housing or insufhcient money to hire 
a reader’s adviser often makes such an arrangement 
The next best thing, (€ seems 
is to establish the open shelves even though 
the services of an adviser are not available, At least 
this would give the student a chance to handle books 
and make his own selection. 

Our library has not been fortunate enough, up to 
the present time, to have either of these plans. Spring 


semester we shall have a small section tn the 


impossible to be had. 
to me, 


refer 
ence room devoted to books for freshman browsing. 
The only supervision for this will come from reter 
ence attendants or what attention the loan depart 
ment is able to give it and therefore may not be so 
successful as we think. The method I have had to use 
has been a loan attendant serving as a go-between 
for the student by bringing a small number of books 
This person 


sO Many students 


from which he can make his selection. 
is not always available at the desk, 
fai) to get this service. 

For two years we have given the freshman instruc 
tion in the use of the library. Two class periods in 
every English section are devoted to this. The lessons 
are taught by the library staff members. Although 
necessarily brief, this teaching has been successful and 
the students are showing marked improvement in 
their ability to use the simple reference guides. This 
showing of improvement has made us ambitious. Lec 
tures in the English classes early in the year are 
being considered, These lectures, given by authorities 
would serve as a guide to the selection of books made 
by the freshman during the semester and would be 
organized in such a way that the student could un 
derstand the satisfaction he can derive from reading 

All this does not mean that we are coddling out 
freshmen or trying to give them a sugar-coated educa- 
tion. That is what we are trying to avoid. The work 
I have done has no research value. It comes onl) 
from my experiences, but it has given me the strong 
desire to show these students how to unlock the great 
stores of information and culture while they are 
freshmen. The rest will take care of itself. 





“Touched by a light that hath no name 


A glory never sung, 


Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung.” 


—— WHITTIER 
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Book Reviewing Media And The 
Book Review Digest 


By SIDNEY 


DITZION 


In Charge, Serials Division, Library, The College of the City of New York 


L'THOUGH the book review has always been 
written for book buyers, librarians and the 
general public, its chief value actually lies in 

the informational content it offers to a far more eX- 
tensive reading group. Composed of readers who have 
neither the funds with which to buy nor the time in 
which to read many books, this group is more in- 
terested in the abstracting or epitomizing function of 
the reviewer than in his evaluative remarks. Granting 
that the critical evaluation which accompanies every 
good review is intended as a guide to the choice of a 
particular book, we must recognize that it serves its 
readers best as a concise contribution to Measuring 
the importance of the author of this book. 

It is true that librarians employ reviews as an aid 
to selection. Moreover, a short glance at the situa- 
tion reveals that the number of such librarians must 
be comparatively small. In our colleges and universi- 
ties, selection submits to course requirements and fac- 
ulty demands. In the public libraries, with appropria- 
tions notoriously scant, the strength of public pres- 
sure and the impelling popularity of certain books 
are the prevailing bases of selection. 

There are two divisions of the book selecting pub- 
lic, the specialist and the general reader. Publisher’s 
sales show convincingly that the latter is very little 
stimulated by reviews, even when these are most fa- 
vorable. As for the spectalist—he is indeed amp)y pro- 
vided for. In addition to a mass of “trade” litera- 
ture, which we can reasonably expect him to read, he 
has his own professional background and that of his 
colleagues with whom he has daily contact. 

Keeping in mind the ultimate reception of book 
reviews by a summary-seeking public, the writer has 
prepared a comparison of the major book reviewing 
media. An attempt has been made to discover which 
of these cover most adequately the various subject 
fields. At the same time it has been possible to esti- 
mate how individual periodicals divide their space 
and attention. 

The quantitative method used in this problem as- 
sumes that editors are accepting only reviews which 
live up to the standards of quality they have set. 
Thus one editor writes: “A satisfactory book-review 
should do three things: It should, as far as possible, 
make clear to the reader what the author o} the 
book in question undertook to do; it should give him, 
also, a skeleton knowledge ot the book's contents and 
finally, it should Jeave in his mind a definite impres- 
sion of the book’s quality.”? And another: “Vhe hrst 


1 Adams, J. Donald. In Wayne Gard’s Book Reviewing (New York 
Knopf, 1927), 52-53. 


requisite of a good review is that it should give a 
clear idea of the book under review, and the second 
is that it should come to a definite conclusion as to 
the merit of the book.” A perusal of the major criti 
cal magazines will vindicate the method used. 

| sing the Book Review Digest (March to August 
cumulations of 1932 and 1933) a tabulation was 
made showing for the magazines therein analyzed: 
(1) Number of reviews entered in the Digest : (2) 
Classes (Dewey) in which these fall; and (3) Num- 
ber of words employed in each of these reviews. Be 
cause of certain limitations found to exist in the 
compilation of the Digest, and in view of the obvious 
intent of periodicals like The Journal of Physical 
Chemistry and Journal af Political Economy, results 
regarding these specialized organs were not accepted. 
Since it ts impossible to present the huge scope and 
variety of statistical material obtained, a tabular sum 
mary of only the major findings follows: 

The most obvious fact to be noticed in this table 
is that four of the periodicals listed—Herald Tri- 
bune Baoks, Boston Transcript, Times Book Re 
view, and London Times Literary Supplement—are 
most consistent)y ahead in breadth of interest, length, 
and number of reviews. Indeed, in the very special- 
ties of specialized organs they often excel. This is 
not surprising when one takes into account their na 
ture, format, and frequency, all of which obviate 
the necessity of selecting and pruning, 
which must indeed bind the monthlies and quarterlies 
of narrower interests. The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature shows as great a variety of interest as the 
four leading weeklies, but cannot be 


strictures 


grouped with 
them because it does its reviewing on a much smaller 
scale. It approaches the leaders neither fa number 
nor in length of reviews. 

The discrepancy between the number of reviews 
in any one magazine and the total number of reviews 
might lead one to suspect that there fs general dis 
agreement as to which books deserve to be reviewed, 
and that there is very [little overlapping among the 
periodicals. The explanation of this discrepancy will 
be found in the farge number of entries in The D7 
gest far books which have been noticed in the Book 
list, New York Public Library New Vechnical 
Books, etc., but not in any—or perhaps in only one 
of the major reviewing media. 

‘There IS another of the summary’s outstanding 
traits which may in the reader. 
It may be difficult to believe that the book review, 


which started as an interpreter of “literature”, should 


cause some U onder 


2Canby, Henry S. [hid., v.60 
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give to that tield proportionately less space than it 
does to others. The writer offers no explanation for 
this apparent anomaly. One may suggest that this is 
in accord with the writer’s contention that the book 
review is most vital as a summary of information, 
and therefore may be shorter for “literature” than 
tor the other helds of knowledge. Or, again, this may 
be a manifestation of post-war stress on the physical 
and social sciences. 

dome notes concerning outstanding features which 
do not appear in the table might well be added here. 
The Times Literary Supplement reviewed most 
books in “metaphysics’’ and “modern philosophers 
with a median length of 1,000 words for these sub- 
jects. Herald Tribune Books stood forth in “ethics” 
with 900-word reviews. In “modern religions’, The 
Times Book Review and Herald Tribune Books 
made a better showing than The Christian Century. 
The Saturday Review of Literature allowed 1,200 
words for “sociology” and so outran by a good mar- 
gin all competitors. All of the four “newspaper” re- 
views consistently used twice as many words for 
“economics” as did the American Economic Review. 
Herald Tribune Books and The Boston Transcript 
championed the “pure sciences”, while The Times 
Literary Supplement and The Times Book Review 
surpassed in “‘physiology”’ and ‘“‘zoology”’ respectively. 
“Amusements” found themselves well presented in 
The Boston Transcript with 500-word reviews. The 
Times Literary Supplement, as was to be expected, 
did best for “English Literature’. In “‘American Lit- 
erature”, Herald Tribune Books did noticeably bet- 
ter than The Saturday Review of Literature. 

Many will demand that qualifying restrictions be 
placed upon conclusions such as have been outlined 
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above. In the past, librarians have stressed the im- 


portance of going to the specialists for authoritative 


reviews, assuming at the same time that these spe 
cialists did not ordinarily write for the weekly papers, 
This may have been true once, but is no longer so. 
[mportant men in every field are being called upon 
regularly by these papers to review books in thei: 
separate spheres. On the other hand, it has been main 
tained by many that review readers would fare bet 
ter under the guidance of intelligent staff sociologists 
scientists, etc. This point is well made since all to: 
often the book review is used by professional men as 
a device for damning their rivals or airing their own 
views on a subject. 

In trying to discover the wheres and whys ot p 
culiarities in the data obtained, the inadequacy of 
The Book Review Digest was revealed. One should 
be correct in assuming that, since most of the index 
ing of book reviews has been withdrawn from the 
general periodical guides, this work has been absorbed 
by The Digest, an assumption which will probably 
mislead the user. ‘The compilers of The Digest do not 
attempt to enter books which have been reviewed in 
only one or two periodicals. This policy rules out 
most of the material which appears in the specialized 
magazines listed in The Digest as analyzed. Most 
strange to relate, moreover, even when all other re 
views of certain books have been entered, references 
to reviews in these specialized organs have been 
omitted in a great number of instances. The reviews 
in question have been long and, by all means, au 
thoritative. Did they arrive too late for entry? 7h: 
Digest does make second entries for late arrivals. At 
any rate, the present writer counts almost five dozen 
reviews thus slighted. 








PuiLos- 
OPHY ie Socrat | Pure | UseFut FINE Lirera- | 

anp Psy- RELIGION Sciences | Science | Arts | Arts TURE History 

CHOLOGY | 
Numper OF Books TABULATED 64 99 280 53 106 88 168 233 
Boston Transcript 28 500 | 37 | 450 | 72 | 500 | 22 | 300 | 15 | 400 24 | 450) 55 | 200 | 148 | 500 
Christian Century 11 300 5 38 900 18 | 300 4? 200 
Christ. Sctence Moni 20 | 300 15 500 36 000 
Commonweal . 7 300 | 19 | 300 31 | 200} 35} 200 
Herald Tribune Book 18 900 | 28 | 500 | 94 | 500 | 23 | 500 | 30 500 | 39 | 500 | 97 | 300 | 174 | 600 
Nation 7 400 . 32 | 700 9) 650 37 | 250 47-300 
New Republic 6 500 41 | 300 | 10 | 200 28 | 200 | 60 | 300 
New Statesman €&2% Nation 6 500 285 600 29 | 400 3 400 
Saturday Rev. of Lit. 16 600} 9 350 56; 300 | 19 | 250! 9 | 350! 22 | 300 65 | 400 | 107. 600 
Spectator * 8 600 | 23 | 600} 9 | 700 13. 200) 34 | 300) 60) 300 
Springfield Republican 16 | 200 | 15 | 500 | 47 | 600 12 | 300 | 22 | 250 | 34 | 500} 94) 300 
Times (London) Lit. Supt 29 | 550 | 30 | 500 | 75 | 500 | 31 | 300 | 12 | 500 | 35 | 600; 71 | 600 | 132 | 600 
Times (N. Y.) Book Reviete 19 600) 14 | 500 101 | 600 | 31 | 500 | 32) 500) 39) «500 56) «500 | 165) 700 

| Il | I] I Il I II I II I II I I] I Il 





Column I—Number of Reviews 
Column II—-Median number of words 
* Interested in subject although not significantly 
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Public Library Extension Work 
In The Prison 


By THEODORA KELLOGG 


Librarian, Seymour Library, Auburn, N.Y. 


HE WORK of the Seymour Library in fur- 

ther extending its loans in Auburn, and in ex- 

tending loans to Auburn Prison, came about 
in the summer of 1928 through the initiative of the 
Protestant Chaplain, Mr. George A. Stott. Mr. 
Stott had frequently borrowed books from the Sey- 
mour Library for the prisoners, or for his own use 
in connection with his work among the prisoners, and 
had sometimes submitted lists of books to the libra- 
rian of the Seymour Library for suggestion as to pur- 
chase for the Prison Library from their State funds. 
In June he asked the librarian to visit the Prison 
Library and make suggestions concerning the ar- 
rangement of books, their classification, charging, 
etc., thinking that it would be a help to the men 
in charge to have some one come in from outside. 
The librarian agreed—providing that a guard accom- 
pany them—and met the three men who were in 
charge of the Prison Library, which was located in 
the old Education building about two city blocks 
from the main entrance. 

A second visit was made later, at which time the 
librarian offered the suggestion that a collection of 
books from the Seymour Library be sent to the 
Prison Library for the use of the prisoners in the 
cells to be charged out like their own books. The 
suggestion was received with enthusiasm and the 
Prison librarians promised to look after these books 
and to make a report, after a time, concerning their 
use. 

Some of the prisoners go to the Prison Library 
for books, but each cell is furnished with a catalog 
and requests are taken by the wing waiters—the men 
who have the care of the cell blocks. The Prison li- 
brarian then distributes the books. Formerly this was 
done twice a week, but is now done once a day for 
those prisoners who wish to have a book. 

In October a nucleus of fifty books was sent as a 
small beginning. Each was furnished with a fresh 
pocket date slip, and a fresh card for use in charging 
—the original card being kept at the Seymour Li 
brary for charging records. A list of the books was 
also sent. For the Library records a “P” was marked 
on the shelf-list against the accession number of the 
copy sent and from the book cards a circulation was 
counted twice a month, as is done with other Exten 
sion books. 

No discarded books were sent to the Prison, nor 
books just ready to be discarded, but books which 
had seen service at the Main Library and of which 
some good might still be had. These books are not 
expected to be returned so the Prison librarian was 
furnished with a “Discard” stamp for the books 








which, in his judgment, could no longer be used. The 
selection of books was entirely in fiction, as the 
Prison Library already had a certain amount of non 
fiction, and anything—not too entirely feminine 
was sent as the prison population is, of course, made 
up of a great diversity of interests and tastes. Some 
cannot read at all and some never will read, but a 
book will fill in many an hour for those who can and 
may be inclined to read. 

Close contact has been maintained, almost from 
the beginning, between Auburn Prison and the Vil 
lage and City of Auburn. Auburn was founded in 
1793 by Colonel Hardenburgh and other Revolution 
ary soldiers on the frontier who came from Orange 
and Herkimer County, New York, and trom New 
England, and who had been given grants of land by 
the United States Congress and by the State of New 
York that had been bought from the Indians. At that 
time Auburn was a two-day walk from Utica, the 
nearest settled place to the east. These days followed 
the pioneer work of the Jesuit missionaries, working 
south and west from Canada, and the Moravian 
missionaries, working north and west from Pennsy] 
vania, both elements greatly influencing the Indians 
of this region. 

Auburn Prison was established through an act ot 
Legislature in 1816 and on April 12 three of the 
leading citizens of Auburn were authorized by law to 
build the Institution. One of these, with two other 
citizens, gave the site on the banks of the Owasco 
Outlet at a point where valuable water power could 
be obtained. Architects and builders were engaged, 
an outside wall started at once, shops erected, and by 
the winter of 1817 the South wing was prepared as a 
cell block to receive criminals from the jails of the 
adjacent counties. hese criminals were used to aid 
in the work of construction, but the mixing of con 
vict labor with free workmen resulted in riots and 
led to the establishment in 1820 of the Auburn 
Guard, which was provided with an armory built 
within the front wall of the Prison. By 1823 the 
massive central building and the north and south 
wings of stone construction were completed, as were 
also the wooden workshops for the coopers, black 
smiths, shoemakers, spinners and tailors. 

From this time until about the period of the Civil 
War these shops were all kept busy with handiwork. 
The people of Auburn and vicinity raised their own 
flax for linen and wool for homespun and the women 
of the households, or those who made it their busi 
ness to visit houses for this purpose, would spin the 
flax and wool into thread and yarn. ‘This was then 
taken to the Prison to be woven into linen for sheets 
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and table linen, or woven into coverlets for beds or 
cloth for clothing. These facts came out when the 
Seymour Library received a letter requesting infor- 
mation concerning quilts woven at Auburn Prison 
and, as this letter was received the year following the 
riot of July, 1929, when all the prison shop records 
had been burned, aff available information had to be 
gathered from people now living in Auburn. 

{In (885 Dr. Frederick Sefton came to Auburn as 
physician to the Prison for the State Hospital for the 
(Insane which, about (891, was removed to Mattea- 
wan. Later, as a Trustee of the Seymour Library, 
he became Chairman of the Building Committee tor 
the present library building and is now President of 
the Library Board. 

Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, one of the cultured 
men of means in Auburn, became greatly interested 
in prison reform and in 1913, as Chairman of the 
New York Commission on Prison Reform, entered 
Auburn Prison as convict ““Tom Brown” in order to 
learn prison procedure from the inside. Later, as 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison and of Portsmouth 
Naval Prison, he worked out many reforms of last- 
ing value. He established the Welfare League at Au- 
burn Prison and “Yom Brown Day” became an an- 
nual institution. His sons have carried on his work. 
Mr. Charlies D. of the ‘Trustees of 
the Seymour Library—is President of the National 
Society of Penal Information or The Osborne Asso- 
ciation, as it has been renamed tls past year. 

Naturally books by and about Thomas Mott Os- 
borne and all recently published baaks aa prison work 
are frequently used in Auburn. Warden Lawes’ 
Twenty Thausand Years in Sing Sing has been tre- 
served constantly ever since it was put in the Library 
in May, 1932. 

The riot of July 28, 1929, occurred on a Sunday 
noon, which was made quiet by the intense heat ot 
the day, when Auburn was startled by hearing the 
firing of guns by the convicts who had obtained entry 
into the Prison arsenal and who then set fire to the 
south ce)) block and to a)) the wooden workshops. 


Osborne—one 


Every man and boy in Auburn who could carry fire- 
arms assisted in the work of keeping order without 
the walls while guards, police, State troopers and 
firemen from all the neighboring cities battled with 
the rioting and flames within. By might aff the pris- 
oners, except the four who escaped in the first of the 
outbreak, were crowded back (ata the aarth cell 
block and electricians had erected search lights which 
were trained aa the whale Prisan enclosure. 

With this fire went the century-old shops with 
theie laams aad all their records—a great historical 


loss—but gone also was the unsanitary, crowded, 
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century-old cell block, making room for the new 
modern cell block which has since taken its place and 
for a second for which plans have been made for re 
placing the north cell block. 

The books loaned by the Seymour Library, being 
mostly in the Education building which was un 
harmed, were scarcely affected by the July riot. But 
in the December riot, which followed as an 
clap, many of the Library’s books were in the cells 
which were ‘‘frisked’’ by the State troopers when, 
in searching for knives and firearms, all the cell con 
tents, including marriage certificates and other pe: 
sonal belongings, were thrown in a_ heterogeneous 
mass into the corridors. 

Since this time the prison control has been thor- 
oughly reorganized ; abused privileges done away with, 
strict discipline maintained, and the men housed in 
less crowded and more modern and sanitary build- 
ings. 

In May, 1929, fifty books of fiction had been sent 
to Auburn Prison, in addition to the fifty which had 
been the initial loan of the year before. In June, 
1930, another fifty were sent and at that time a very 
careful accounting of Seymour Library books was 
made by the Prison librarian through the Chaplain, 
Mr. Stott, who reported sixty-nine books as worn- 
out or lost in the “‘frisking”” of the cells. Nineteen ad- 
ditional books were then sent to bring the number 
to an even 100. Since that time a careful accounting 
has been made each June by the Prison librariaa 
and the collection built up by an additional twenty- 
five baaks and as many more as are needed to make 
up the quota to take the place of those worn-out so 
that by fuae, 1933, the number of books from the 
Seymour Library numbered 175. It is planned to in- 
crease this aumber, Ia addition, back numbers of cir- 
culating copies of magazines, and donations of books 
nat needed by the Library, have been sent to the 
Prison as gifts. 

Credit must be given ta the fearless, disinterested 
work of the Chaplains, Warden and the Prison phy- 
stctaas, ane af wham, Dr. Frank L. Heacox, acting 
as Warden for a time after the December riot, did 
much ta better the welfare, especially the diet, of the 
men. After the July riot, the electrician in charge of 
(astalliag the Prison auxiliary lighting and power 
system used the technical books in the Seymour Li- 
brary to help work out his problems and the Chap- 
lain and the Prison physicians frequently use the 
Library’s resources as a laboratory for sociologica), psy- 
chological and historical research as a means of bet- 
tering the condition and rehabilitating the men under 
their care. 
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Spring 


It’s foolish to bring money 
To any spring wood, 
Jewels wan't help vou, 
Gold's no good. 


Market 


Silver won't buy you 

One small leaf. 

You may bring joy here, 
You may bring grief. 

Louise Driscou. 
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Horseshoe Or Millstone? 
By ETHEL M. FAIR 


Director, Library Si hool, New Jersey Colle qe tor I] omen 


vs HE LOAN DESK its the heart of the Lt 

brary.’ We have been brought up on that 

thesis. [t has been ably defended by the best 
organizers of loan departments and the idea behind 
the statement ts true. The place which registers the 
vitality of the other departments and supplies them 
with the stimulus for further activity; the vital organ 
through which the stream of circulation flows, which 
pulsates with the library’s demands; the organ which 
can either accelerate or retard the circulation, may 
be graphically described as the “heart of the library”. 

The loan desk also is the library’s clearing house. 
It supplies the accounting system by which demands 
are recorded; by which the borrowed item is put 
into circulation, used and returned—the loan entered 
by the borrower as an asset and by the library as a 
Joan made and returned to be again negotiated. 

In the evolution of the housing of public libraries, 
the loan desk was developed to accommodate the 
activities which these two figures suggest. Here the 
library personne) added the human agent to accom- 
plish these services. Here the library's book stock 
was converted into the satisfaction of borrower's 
needs. Here the necessary clearing house records were 
cared for. All the conditions for the worker’s per- 
sonal comfort were taken into consideration making 
it possible for one or two assistants or for an aug- 
mented staff to work with records and borrawers with 
a minimum amount of confusion. When the simple, 
rectangular desk proved too small far the grawing 
institution, “wings” were added at either end 
tending the surface and capacity and still keeping 
the radius small. Continued growth added backward 
extensions feaving an enclosure approachable dy the 
borrower, with an opening giving the assistant access 
to the stock from which to satisfy the bacrawer’s re- 
quest; a veritable horseshoe symbolizing the happy 
accomplishment of a service. 

And so the desk became the architectural center 
of the circulation area, symbolizing the heart af the 
library. Conspicuous it was in location and dignity ; 
so fixed in its place that any removal left a scar. 
As floor plans were elaborated and other departments 
added, the “desk” retained its central commanding 
position. 

But by the same evolution which made c¢ the arcli- 
tectural center, the heart of the library, the clearing 
house for records, it became also a barrier between 
the borrower and the book collection, between the 
reader and the adviser aa reading. No entrance to 
the hall of books but was cut off by a sturdy barrier- 

a symbal af orohibition, a citadel of watchful assist 
ants, or at best a “bar” over which to lean. And 
behind the barrier the assistants tried to keep hands 


ex- 


busy making errorless records while ascertaining the 
character of the book returned, the borrow er’s new 
need, and the speed with which the waiting line ot 
borrowers Was being seryv ed. 

Now | submit that in spite of the apparently nat- 
ural development of the institution of the loan desk, 
its present pattern and use are no longer suitable to 
the best library service and organization. Its very 
presence Cuts off any inviting approach to the book 
collection, causes the hesitant borrower to be con- 
fronted by official eyes, and gives the mark of un 
warranted authority to the assistants assembled behind 
it. (To the world at large the assistant in this posi 
tion of authority is “the librarian’’.) It practically 
requires of the assistants there stationed both clerical 
duties and the highest professional service. 

From the time when “the librarian” was in actual 
fact the person carrying out aff the duties connected 
with the circulation of books to the present complex 
organization of even medium sized public librartes, 
the duties of the book expert and the clerical assist- 
ant have become disastrausly combined in the work 
which is carried on behind the desk. Disastrously, in 
that the clerical work crowds out the exchange of 
ideas on books. 

it seems clear, then, that. satisfactory organiza- 
tion, free from the objections mentioned above, can 
never be attained in a busy circulating department 
as long as this piece of furniture is allowed to Occupy 
the place into which it has grown in the architec 
tural scheme, as long as it continues to be a barrier 
to the book collection, an area for conflicting duties 
of the staff and a false symbol of authority. The serv 
ices Which the wooden horseshoe has housed must be 
differentiated as records and as book selecting which 
must be located and housed as befits each service. 

It must be made natural and easy for the borrower 
to arrive at the desk where his book is returned; 
where he asks to be direc ted; and Ww here he passes 
by an attendant who supplies him with such records 
as will assist him in keeping track of his borrowings. 
It should be made possible for him to see in the 
accessible distance the attentive assistant whose mind 
and hand are on the book which will meet his need, 
And it is desirable that the librarian should be easily 
found by any citizen who desires to know the director 
ot one ot But by the 
nature of these three specifications, it is impossible 
the 


his public institutions. very 


to provide for them within limits of a wooden 
horseshoe. 
As long as we continue to throw into prominence 


the machinery of book circulation, the routine work 


of the loan desk, rather than subordinating the ma- 
chinery and making the books and the book expert 
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conspicuously available; as long as we continue to 
make the clerical assistant who may have learned 
the routines on the job at the desk, the person with 
whom the borrower has the most contact; or to con- 
sume the book expert’s time by scheduling him for 
clerical duties at the desk, we shal{ be responsible 
for creating in the mind of the borrower (and the 
taxpayer ) the impression that ibrary work does not 
require highly trained personnel; and we shall fail 
to develop positions in the circulation department 
which can be filled only by that all too rare person 
wha kaaws baaks aad peagle. 

Therefore the architectural plan must be changed 
so that these clerical and professional services can 
be differentiated and adequately housed. ‘The entrance 
must be made easy and the exit controlled. This may 
be done by desks paralleling the passageway without 
barring the entrance. A discharging counter shou)d 
be designed as part of the entrance area. It would 
be preferable to have this adjacent to a work room 
where circulating records and duties are cared for, 
thereby keeping these routines out of the public’s 
sight. A simpler service counter or desk may be de- 
signed at the exit where the reader’s charged books 
may be supplied with date cards and the charging 
record verified, or where the books may be charged 
by means of the alder systems. [f the library agency 
is too small to warrant separate discharging and 
charging counters which require double staffing, the 
two services may be combined in a narrow parallel- 
counter enclosure dividing the entrance and exit traf- 
fic and manned by assistants serving both counters. 
This narrow enclosure should, like the discharging 
counter above, show a minimum of the circulation 
machinery, For this purpose, book conveyors or belt- 
hung storage trays should be constructed under the 
receiving counter to remove the accumulating vol- 
umes from the working space to the room behind the 
scenes for revision, for sorting, shelving, or even for 
slipping. 

With these counters constructed for clerical work 
the efficient the 
correct recording or smoothing out of the borrower's 
account, supplying the added information to simplify 
the borrower's dilemma, giving the accurate direction 
in answer to the borrower’s inquiry, may develop 
a perfection in these services which creates a cor- 
diality bespeaking the service of the library. 

And when the barrier ceases to stand between the 
borrower and the book, the borrower unencumbered 
by an armful of books, finds himself face to face 
with the assistant with whom he can talk of books, 
free to consider the selection, away from the money 
changers. By the same arrangement the assistant who 
knows books is untroubled by the irritations of rec- 
the 


attendant, whose chief concern is 


ords and fines and is free to discover reader’s 


need. 

Large departmentalized libraries such as the Cleve- 
land Public Library, Los Angeles Public Library and 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, classify 
the services within the library and provide both for 
clerical and for expert book service. 

It will be argued that in a smaller library where 
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“every assistant does everything” or where the staft 
seems too small to divide by character of duties, such 
specialization is neither practical nor possible. To 
librarians working with the accustomed pfan, the task 
of reorganizing both the staff and the architectural 
plan seems overwhelming. But the Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta differentiated the services long before it 
could afford ta remadel the arrangement af the cir 
culation room. 

Ia a tvpe ot plan referred to by the architect, Mr. 
Alfred Morton Githens, as the “Ell plan’ (the plan 
used in buildings at Winchester, Massachusetts’ ; 
Riverside, Illinois?; and Pasadena, California) the 
desk stands parallel to and at the side of the thor- 
oughfare from the entrance, with the rear of the 
desk opening toward work rooms or stack space. 

In recent branches built in Trenton, New Jersey: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Providence, Rhode Island ; 
Albany, New York; and Gary, Indiana, the desk 
is located against the entrance partition between the 
entrance and exit. This design affords an  unob- 
structed view of the public areas of the library and 
makes possible the organization, as such, of the cleri- 
cal work of borrowers records even though it does 
not remove from the desk area the work of slipping, 
sorting, etc. Carriers could be installed connecting 
the desk area with work room on the floor below or 
above where typists and clerks cared for additional 
reco rds. 

Too little thought and planning have been given 
to the more advantageous systems to bring changes 
about rapidly. We have been content to work in the 
old buildings with the inherited allotment of duties. 
The differentiation between clerical and professional 
duties in a circulation department and the satisfac- 
tory grading of positions will always be hampered 
by the piece of furniture which we have been ac- 
customed to see conspicuous at the library door. The 
confusion in the minds of the citizen as to what is 
“so dificult about being a librarian”, as to what dif- 
ference there is between the assistant who knows 
books and the “girl who graduated from high school 
and got a position in the library” will always be 
increased by the position of authority which this piece 
of furniture seems to establish. And the citizen will 
take for final the partial information on the resources 
of the library which he receives from “the librarian” 
who stands between him and the books, as long as the 
desk continues to be the conspicuous barrier which 
it is. 

Therefore, this standardized loan desk, entrenched 
in our architectural plans, which probably evolved 
out of the necessity of enabling one person to pet 
form all the functions of the circulation department, 
has outlived its usefulness. It is no longer a horseshoe 
typifying the happy contact between librarian and 
reader but a millstone dragging us back from differ 
entiating and allocating the duties performed in the 
satisfactory accomplishment of service between book 
and borrower. 
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Librarian Authors 


ARIE EMILE GILCHRIST was edu- 
cated in Cleveland schools, at Western 
Reserve and Smith colleges. Following her 
graduation from Smith in 1916 she entered the 
Cleveland Public Library where she remained until 
1918, when she entered first an insurance office and 





Maric Emile Gilchrist 


later the publicity service of the American Red Crass, 
Lake Division. She held a fellowship in English at 
Smith College, 1920-1921, receiving the degree of 
M.A. in 1921. She worked in the Hampshire Book- 
shop at Northampton, Mass., during 1922, then re 
turned to Cleveland. 

Wide Pastures, a first book of poems, was pub 
lished by Macmillan in May, 1926. The fall of 1926 
she again entered the Cleveland Public Library as 
assistant in the Stevenson Room for Young People 
and helped to organize the Stevenson Room Poetry 
Group in the winter of 1927. This was directed by 
Miss Gilchrist. In 1929 the Adult Poetry Group 
was formed at the Library, a gathering which has 


along with the Stevenson Room Poetry 
through the years. After 


continued 
Group— a year in the Steven 
son Room, Miss Gilchrist became assistant in. the 
Popular Library (general fiction room). She left 
the employ of the Cleveland Public Library in the 
fall of 1930. 

Guring the summers of (428 and (4380 ste was 4 
member of the Macdowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H. Her gare at (riting Poetry, published in June 
1932 by Houghton Mittin, which contains work of 
the Stevenson Room Poetry Group, was written het 
there. One of the book's several revi 
sions was made there during the second, and it was 


first summer 


revised for the last time during the summer otf 1932 
in Marquette, Michigan, where Miss Giehrist was 
doing research for a book on the shipping of the 
Great Lakes. 


ARIORIE = =PROVOST’S — Laqaband's 

Ward, 1931 by Harper, 

grew out of a conversation about the elu 

sive and always curiously vital Francois Villon. The 

inspiration to put him into a book that children might 

learn to know him as they know Robin Hood, King 

Arthur and Saint Francis was such a delightful one 

she “really regretted the fact that she could no longer 
stay in Old Paris when the task was finished.” 


published in 


Miss Provost Was born in Greenw ich Village and 
her childhood was spent largely in traveling. She 
says ‘‘we have lived in more places than I can remem 
ber from as far North as Montreal) to as far South 
as Miami. Both for this reason and because of ill 
health my education was chiefly under home guidance 
and when six years ago I found it convenient to seek 
a position it was an almost instinctive gesture for me 
to turn to a library.” 

She entered the Newark, N. J., Public Library in 
July, 19925, and she has felt that it has been a 
valuable experience. She says: “It was a really ex 
hilarating experience to be surrounded by books of 
all sorts and to feel my way among them trying to 
decide what made certain books popular, getting an 
instinctive ‘feel’ when I happened book 
Written in uninspired prose, learning to understand 
and sympathize with children and nursing an ambi 
tion to become a children § writer myself, 

She is interested in amateur dramatics, likes to col 
lect first editions, note-paper, and musical scores, and 
enjoys walking. She is also very much interested in 
anything about tea—tea shops, tea plantations, ete. 
and says that é 
monumental work on the subject that will never be 
completed.” She is interested in all kinds of writing, 
although children’s books interest her most at the 
“to the 
who 


across a 


“among my literary fragments fs a 


present time, and always writes in longhand 
amusement,’ she says, “of almost 
knows me.” She intends to go on writing books for 
children and in this connection says: “It 


everyone 


is with a 


sense of real advantage that I look ahead 
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Editorial Forum 


Course In Adult Education 


Or Unusuat Inverest to librarians will be the 
general course in adult education to be offered by the 
Adult Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from July 9 to August 17 
this summer. The course will be 
under the general direction of 
Mrs. Morriss and other faculty 
members, but will to a large ex- 
tent utilize authorities in the spe- 
cial fields, including Dr. Finley 
of the New York Times, Dean 
Russell and Professor Kandel of Teachers College, 
and possibly Mr. Cartwright, director of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, and Professor 
Moley. Among librarian lecturers there will be Miss 
Flexner, Readers’ Adviser of the New York Public 
Library, and Miss Witmer, librarian of Teachers 
College Library. 

The first three weeks will be a general survey 
course covering adult education work in libraries, 
public schools, museums, etc., including the various 
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types of programs such as current education, corre- 
spondence courses, rural adult education, radio, 
leisure time activities, and recreation. Some atten- 
tion will also be given to the organizational set-up 
for adult education, such as local adult education 
councils and national groups, and to significant de- 
velopments in adult education in foreign countries. 

The second part of the course will cover in a 
practical laboratory way some of the less usual meth- 
ods employed in adult education, such as discussion 
groups, panel discussions, and forums, and will be 
conducted by Lyman Bryson of the Des Moines Pub- 
lic Forums. Mr. Bryson is well known to librarians 
for his special interest in readable books and his note- 
worthy contributions to the Adult Education Semi- 
nars. He will be the speaker at the last General 
Session and has been asked to lead the panel discus- 
sion at the Adult Education Round ‘Table at the 
Montreal Conference. 

The two sessions offer excellent opportunity to 
librarians who want to get a broad view and general 
background understanding of the many and varied 
developments in adult education during recent years 
and to become acquainted with outstanding special- 
ists in fields that closely touch the library. 
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The “Fairy Godmother” of Story-Telling 

STORY- TELLING is a very old, a very beautiful art. 
To think much of it carries one’s vision to scenes of 
glorious antiquity. he tellers of the stories of which 
Homer’s J/iad was compounded; the transmitters o} 
the legends of history; the grannies of age-old tradi 
tion whose stories are part of Celtic folk-lore, ot 
Germanic myths, of Asiatic wonder-tales—these are 
but vounger brothers and sisters to generations ot 
story-tellers. ‘There was a time when story-telling was 
the chiefest of the arts of entertainment; kings and 
warriors could ask for nothing better; serfs and chil- 
dren were satished with nothing less. In all times 
there have been occasional revivals of this pastime, 
and in no time has the art died out. 

The story-teller has always been an interpreter of 
life. He interprets the life embodied in his story to 
the common life which throbs through his audience. 
The very first demand that the race may and ought 
to make upon its story-tellers is that they develop in 
themselves a personality whose charm and optimistic 
vigor is worth transmitting in the stories they tell to 
others, young or old. 

Marie L. Shedlock has contributed much to the 
continuing influence of the art of story-telling. Per- 
haps never, since the really old days, did story-telling 
so nearly reach a recognized level of dignity as a 
legitimate and general art of entertainment as during 
the years Miss Shedlock was in the United States 
and Canada, drawing hundreds of listeners to her 
distinguished interpretations of Hans Christian An 
dersen’s Fairy Tales. 

It is fitting that this month all over the country 
in school, libraries, settlements, and clubhouses, cele- 
brations in honor of her eightieth birthday are be- 
ing arranged. A special story-telling number of The 
Horn Book has been given over to tributes to “The 
Fairy Godmother” of story-telling by educators and 
librarians, both here and abroad, and by such well- 
known patrons of the art as Anne Carroll Moore, 
Alice Jordan, Padraic Colum and others. No one 
who was ever fortunate enough to be one of her 
enthralled listeners will ever forget her charm and 
personality, the sincerity and genuineness that marked 
her success as a great story-teller, a joy bringer. 


Preservation Of Public Documents 


A ConrerENCE of Southern librarians, repre- 
senting seven states, to survey the work now being 
done in the preservation of public documents and 
other social science source material, to lay plans for 
further development of library resources in this field, 
to discuss the use of documentary material by social 
scientists, and to encourage and stimulate the public 
documents movement in the South was held the last 
of March. With Dr. Kuhlman, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Public Documents Committee, as the prin- 
cipal speaker, tracing the history of the present move 
ment, and many other authorities on the subject re- 
porting on their activities in this field, it was shown 
that the document collections in the South have de- 
veloped for the most part in recent years. 
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The South is traditionally a laggard in library 
matters, but there have been numerous Indications in 
the past few years that it is coming to a realization 
of the importance of preserving its own records. 
Formerly this task has been carried on in considerable 
measure by outside agencies, notably the University 
of Chicago, Wisconsin State Historical Society, the 
Boston Athenaeum, the New York Public Library, 
the Library of Congress, and others. Since the be- 
ginning ot the present century the Southern historical 
societies, the state department of archives, and later 
the colleges, universities and state libraries have en- 
tered the collecting field with enthusiasm and zeal. 
Led by such institutions as the Virginia State Library, 
the North Carolina Commission, the University of 
North Carolina, Duke University and, more re- 
cently, the University of Virginia, the South is busily 
engaged in collecting state and regional material upon 
a national basis. “(he widespread interest and en- 
thusiasm displayed in this public documents confer- 
ence is a highly significant indication of the current 
trend in the South. 


Important Paper Test 


Tue Weartne Quatiries of book paper suitable 
for reference books is to be given a practical test in 
Volume 13 of the Dictionary of American Biography. 
The plan has been worked out by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Materials for Research of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Scribner’s have printed twenty- 
five copies of Volume 13 to be put into use in twenty- 
five different libraries in seventeen states and Canada. 
This widely scattered distribution makes it possible 
to test the papers under different climatic conditions 
as well as to test its general durability. 

Each third of this volume is printed on a different 
paper. ‘I'wo of these are rag stock and one the finest 
grade of wood pulp. The first third is on the same 
paper that is being used in the regular trade edition 
of the set, namely, “American Writing Paper, 100 
per cent rag.” The second third is on “Worthy Per- 
manent Book Paper, 100 per cent rag, white,” and 
the third section is on Dillon & Collins paper, made 
from special purified wood cellulose. In addition there 
are two sample sheets of each paper at the end of the 
volume to permit later checking and testing without 
harming the text. 


Codes Beginning To Touch Libraries 


THOUGH Liprariecs will not organize under the 
N.R.A., the codes are beginning to touch them at 
several points, especially those of printing, publish- 
ing and bookselling. The complicated Graphic Arts 
Code signed on February 26 has affected the cost of 
book production, both as to printing and_ binding, 
just as the textile and paper codes affected costs last 
fall. Wages, especially in binderies, have increased, 
hours have decreased. The system of cost finding for 
printing plants, still to be worked out, will affect 
book production costs still more. With the Graphic 
Arts Code disposed of, the Administration has found 
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time to turn to publishing codes, and these cre ex- 
pected to be given hearings this month (‘Vhe text is 
not available at this writing, as the details are now 
being given re-analysis by the various N.RLA, 
Boards). All provisions will be given public discus 
sion at the hearing which will be shortly announced. 

In the meantime, the Booksellers’ Code was signed 
April 13. This code contains a price maintenance 
provision affecting current books, which binds the 
publishers and jobbers as well as booksellers in their 
sales to libraries, as the administration considered 
that all sales to ultimate consumers were retail sales 
and that libraries were ultimate consumers. An ex- 
ception is made to this net price provision on current 
books so as to permit discounts to all libraries of pub 
lic character but not to librarians as individuals or to 
libraries other than public libraries. Provision is also 
made that the Booksellers’ Code Authority may, with 
the approval of the Administration, determine a fixed 
scale of discounts for all library sales. It is to be 
presumed that such discount maximums when worked 
out will be in harmony with the publishers. ‘The 
Booksellers’ Code, which is a subsection of the Gen 
eral Retail Code, might thus come to contain dis 
counts of 25 per cent maximum on current trade 
books. Before enactment there must be hearings lead- 
ing to an approval of the administrator and with 
administration members sitting on the Board which 
hears the discussion. 

The American Library Association, through its 
Book Buying Committee, of which Carl L. Cannon 
of Yale University Library is Chairman, is closely in 
touch with these developments to represent library 
interests, and the steps in such developments can be 
more accurately forecast when the Publishers Codes 
have been accepted for hearing and all provisions un 
der them studied. 

Librarians should be ready to congratulate book- 
sellers on obtaining some relief from a long endured 
oppression and it is significant that the price mainte 
nance provision for current books had the full ap 
proval of the Consumers’ Advisory Board in Wash 
ington. One member of the Board stated that “the 
social advantage of having properly manned book- 
stores in every community” justified the experiment. 
A librarian certainly cannot be fully satisfied with 
the book service of his community unless there is 
bookstore service that measures up to the present 
needs both as to stock and personnel. Bookselling has 
come near to extinction in this era of price wars. 


Forthcoming Issues 


ArtICLES SCHEDULED for the June I issue include: 
“University Library Binding”, by Frank K. Walter, 
librarian, University of Minnesota Library; ““My Im 
pressions of Chinese Libraries”, by Samuel ‘T. Y. 
Seng, director of the Library School at Boone Uni 
versity, Wuchang, China; “Employment Recovery 
Through Books”, by Elizabeth Carter, reader's ad- 
viser, Jacksonville, Florida, Public Library; and, ac 
cording to space, “Library Education”, by Louis 
Shores, director, George Peabody Library School. 
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Library Books Reviewed 


American Plays 
Printed, 1714-1830! 


“AMERICAN PLAYS PRINTED, 1714- 
1830, A Bibliographical Record”, by 
Frank Pierce hull, is a small octavo 


volume of 152 pages, printed by the 
Stanford University Press. This bibli- 
ography attempts to list all plays pub- 
lished between 1714 and 1830 written 
by American authors, by foreign auth- 
ors living in America and by Ameri- 
can authors living abroad. The last 
previous bibliography was that by Os- 
car Wegelin printed in 1905, and since 
that time many new plays and even 


new playwrights have been discov- 
ered, to be recorded in Mr. Hill's 
book. The most valuable feature of 


his list, and that which distinguishes 
it from previous lists, is the location 
of copies in ten leading collections, 
and in the few cases of very rare vol- 
umes which are not in these ten li- 
braries, the locating of at least one 
copy somewhere in the country. This 
is a very important consideration, for 
nearly all researchers want not merely 
a record of a title, but wish to con- 
sult and use the volume itself. 

Mr. Hill’s bibliography is provided 
with two excellent indexes—one of 
titles and the other a chronological 
list of the plays. There are no bi- 
ographies of authors and the few bi- 
ographical notes concern the lesser 
known titles. In most cases the date 
and place of the earliest presentation 
of a play is given. The bibliography 


is comprehensive, evidently accurate 
and represents careful research in 
many libraries. Mr. Hill has made 


use of important secondary sources, 
including the invaluable Odell’s An- 
nals of the New York Stage and the 
researches of Oscar Wegelin, the 
pioneer in the field, to whom he gives 
frequent and due credit. 

Of the doubtful English authors he 
has included the native James Ralph 
whose life was spent in England from 
1724 to 1762, but has excluded John 
Crowne and James Sterling. Crowne 
could be excusably excluded, but it 
would seem as if Sterling who was 
more distinguished as a Marylander 
than as an Englishman, and whose 
life has been chronicled recently by 
Lawrence C. Wroth, was more of an 
American than Ralph. 

All students of the early American 
drama will welcome Mr. Hill’s book, 
for its completeness and especially for 
its locating of all titles in so many 
libraries. Would that other librarians 
who have shed the mantle of libra- 
rianship, might employ their time so 
profitably as Mr. Hill. 

CLARENCE S. BriGHAM, 
Director, American Antiquarian 
Society Library 





‘Hill, Frank P., Comp. American Plays 


Printed 1714-1830, A Bibliographical Record 
Stanford Univ 934 


Press. c. 1934. $3.50 


Style In 
Cataloging” 


THE AUTHOR of this pamphlet is 
the librarian of the Derby (England) 
Public Libraries and has previously 
written a treatise on How to Cata- 
logue a Local Collection. In this pres- 
ent publication he has attempted to 
show “the correct way of setting out 
the entries .... in a really good card 
catalogue in order that our English 
practice tnay be brought into agree- 
ment with the best American cards”. 
The lack of printed cards in England 
and the scarcity of English textbooks 
on the subject of cataloging have been 
responsible for the variations in the 
forms of entries in the card catalogs, 
according to Mr. Ormerod. 

The fgur main subjects that are dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet and that are 
illustrated by many sample cards are: 
the dictionary catalog, the classified 
catalog, the shelf list and, what the 
author characterizes as, special ma- 
terial. 

The greater part of the manual! is 
devoted to the basic entries for a dic- 
tionary catalog and in this there are 
some variations from the accepted li- 
brary cataloging in this country. The 
use of the unit card, for example, is 
recommended in the dictionary catalog 
for all entries except analytics. Al- 
though the author advocates the ad- 
vantages of the unit card principle of 
cataloging, he does not carry it out 
to the fullest extent in the analytical 
entries. 

The author has devised a rather 
long and involved method of his own 
for connecting related subjects with 
see also references because he says, 
“the subject does not appear to have 
receivea any attention in textbooks”. 
The system of checking subject head- 
ings in common usage in the United 
States appears, however, to have been 
overlooked. The matter has been dis- 
cussed in Mann’s Introduction to 
Cataloguing and Classification of 
Books which is listed, in fact, in the 
“Selected Bibliography” at the close of 
the pamphlet. 

Directions for the cataloging of 
pamphlets, newspaper clippings, maps, 
photographs and other ephemeral ma- 
terial of this kind are given in the 
last part under the heading “Special 
Material”. Libraries having special 
collections in this field may be inter- 
ested in the method of cataloging 
shown although a more detailed treat- 
ment is used than is customarily rec- 
ommended. 

For English libraries whose catalog- 
ing is not standardized this small 
manual is, indeed, a step in the right 
direction, but to American catalogers 
the value will be only for a compari- 


2 Ormerod, James. Style tn Card Cata- 
loauing; 2d ed. rev. Birmingham, C. Cam 
bridge, Ltd. 1934. 2 24pp. 


son of methods. The scope is too 
limited to add anything new to prac- 
tices already standardized in Ameri 
can libraries and to the growing 
bibliography on this subject. 
Grace W. Corts, 
Head, Catalog Department, East Chi 
cago, Indiana, Public Library 








American Association 
For Adult Education 


THE NINTH annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Edu 
cation, to be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., May 21 
to 24, will have especial interest and 
informative value for librarians. The 
meeting is to be held concurrently 
with a Special Conference of Com 
munity Organizations for Adult Edu 
cation. 

The program (tentatively outlined 
in the Journal of Adult Education fo: 
April, 1934) strongly reflects the motit 
of interdependence and cooperation ot 
various present-day, community adult 
education enterprises, many of which 
librarians are quite directly concerned 
with today. General meetings will be 
devoted to the “Federal Emergency 


Educational Program”; “The New 
Deal in Education”; “The Library, 
Recreation, and Adult Education’ ; 


and “Community Experimentation and 
Organization for Adult Education. 
Special section meetings will consider, 
among other topics, “The Educational 
Program of the CCC Camps”; “Rural 
Trends in Literacy Programs”; “Art 
Trends in Literacy Progress’; “Art 
and Adult Education”; “Negro Adult 
Education”; “Alumni Education”; 
“Workers’ Education and Labor Insti- 
tutes”; “Adjustment Service and Guid- 
ance’; “Radio Education’; “Readable 
Books”; “Discussion Techniques”; 
“Parent Education”; “Public Forums” ; 
etc. 
The programs will, for the most 
part, be in the forms of discussions, 
symposia, panel discussions, Socratic 
dialogues, introductory talks with sup- 
plementary questions and answers 
An unusually strong group of out 
standing leaders and speakers in the 
several fields have been scheduled, in- 
cluding Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Everett Dean Martin, Lyman Bryson, 


Benson Y. Landis, George F. Zook, 
C. S$. Marsh, Alain Locke, John (¢ 
Merriam, John Erskine, Harry A 


Overstreet, H. S. Braucher, Arthur E 
Bestor, Hilda W. Smith, Carl H. 
Milam, Miriam D. Tompkins, Jennie 
Flexner and Franklin F. Hopper. All 
meetings except two business sessions 
are open to librarians who register 
for attendance. Membership in the 
association is not necessary. 
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Current Library Literature 


ARCHITECTURE 

Arnesen, Arne. Deichmanske biblio- 
teks nye bygning. illus. Brblioieks- 
bladet. 18:281-283. 1933. 

Claverack Free Library, Claverack, 
New York. plan, illus. only. Nez 
York Libs, 14:plate following p. 48. 
Feb., 1934. 

Leyh, Georg. Das neue Gebaude 
der Schweizer Landesbibliothek. plan. 
Zent. f. Bib. §1:47-51. Jan., 1934. 

Based on M. Godet's La Biblio 
théque Nationale Suisse, 1932. 

Reilly, C. H. Manchester Central 
Library. plans, illus. 33, Tothill St., 
Westminster, $.W.1, London. Building. 
9:44-52. Feb., 1934. 

Smith, H. L., and F. R. Noffsinger. 


Bibliography of college and university 


huildings, grounds, and cquipment. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Bur. of Coopera- 
tive Research, Indiana Univ., 1934. 
pap. 199 p. 75¢. 
Bulletin, v. 10, mo. 2, Mar., 1934. 
Libraries, 115-127. 

ApprrionaL references: ;Designs for li 
braries,, Builder, 145:229-230, Aug. 11, 
1933; Development at Darlington ;Eng.,, 
Vunicipal Review (London), 4:135-136, 
Apr., 1933; Sandeman Public Library, 
Perth, Ln. and Book World, 23:204, Mar., 
1934; Under construction: Cambridge Uni 
versity Library, Architect’s Journal (Lon 


don), 78:467, Oct. 19, 1933. 
Rooms 


New premises of Messrs. Boots, 
High Street, Shefheld. Builder. 144: 
622-624. Apr. 14, 1933. 

New School for the Merchant Tay- 
lor’s Company, Sandy Lodge, Pick- 
mansworth. Builder. 144 :731-736. 
May 5, 1933, 

I'he Royal Air Force College, Cran- 
well, Lincolnshire. Builder. 145:464- 
465. Sept. 22, 1933. 

Royal Courts of Justice and public 
offices, Belfast. Builder. 144:887-892a. 
June 2, 1933. 


One illus. is of the Bar Library. 


——Sve also INTERIOR DECORATION. 


ASSOCIATIONS (INCLUDING 
CONFERENCES) 

Vie session du Comité international 
des Bibliothéques. 2, rue de Mont- 
pensier, Paris (ler). Coopération In- 
tellectuelle. 37 :42-43. 1934. 

Runge, Sigismund. Die  zwéolfte 
lagung des Internationalen Instituts 
fur Dokumentation 1933. Zent. f. Bib. 
5) :682-685. Nov., 1933. 
——See also Lisrarians (District). 


Note: The following serials are added for 
ndexing 


Florida Lib. Bull.-Florida Library Bulle 
tin. Published . by the Florida Library 
{ssociation, Editor, Verna B. Maxson, Rol 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla. Irregular 

Lib. Science Quar.—Library Science Quar 
terly, Peining, China: Library Associa 
tion of China. Quarterly. $1.20 a year 
In Chinese; selected articles 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bultingaire, Léon. Etat actuel de la 
bibliographie scientifique en France 
Fed. Int. de Bib. 5:113-114. 1934. 

Lewin, Evans. Bibliographical work 
in connection with the Overseas Brit- 
ish Empire. 4SLIB Proc, 10:102-110 
1933. 

La .Terminologie de la documenta 
tion; bases essentielles d'un vocabu- 
laire francais. Fed. Int. de Bib. 5:182- 
184. 1934, 

Apprrionat references: “Bibliographi 
cal tour,” by H. Gyoshi jin Japanese,, La 
hrary Jour. of Japan. 28 :40-45, 1934: 
“The Whittier leaflet,” by T. F. Currier, 
Lib. Quar., 4:175-178, Apr., 1934; “Who 
was J.L.S. * *” by L. Stejneger, Lib 
Quar., +:334-340, Apr., 1934. 

See also Books—Prices (Amer 
ican); PeRtopicaLs (Brusie, Jaryc). 





Bresr Books 


American — Library Association. 
Booklist books, 1933 .. . Chicago, 
1934. pap. 58 p. 65¢. 

“Selected by the vote of many libra 
rians. . . 2’ Trade information; anno 
tations. 

Colby, M. E. Harvard bookshelf. 
60 State St., Boston. Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine. 42:148-153. Dec., 1933. 

Hoit, Doris, comp. Books of general 
interest for today’s readers. \Wash., 
D. C.?) 1934. pap. 59 p. 25¢; ten or 
more, 15¢ ea. 

“Published by the American Library 
Association and the American Associa 
tion for Adult Education, in coopera 
tion with The United States Office of 
Education.” Trade information; anno 
tated. 

——See also  ScHootl 
Teacuers (Lingenfelter). 


(Oregon) ; 


Supyrer Lists 


Bibliography of chloropicrin, 13848- 
1932. Wash., D. C.: U. S. Gove. Prtg. 
Off.; Supt. of Doces., 1934. pap. 88 p. 
10¢. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Vis 
cellaneous publication, 176. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. Early editions of 
Congreve’s plays. More Books, 9:81-95 
Mar., 1934. 

Hill, F. P. American plays, printed 
1714-1830; a_ bibliographical record. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford 
Univ. Pr.; London: H. Milford, Ox- 
ford Univ. Pr., 1934. cl. xiii,152 p 
$3.50. 

To be reviewed. 

Motter, T. H. V. Arthur Hallam’s 
centenary: a bibliographical note. Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. Ga 
gette. $:104-109. Jan., 1934. 

National Council for the Social Stud 
ies. Fourth yearbook: The soctal-stud 
ies curriculum, 1934, Philadelphia: 
McKinley (1934). pap. 227 p. $2 

“Bibliography of the = social-studies 
curriculum,” by I H. Wilson and 
Margaret Atwood, P 206-227 


Shirley, W. W. The World Depres 
ston, 1929-——. New York: Public Li 
brary, 1934. pap. 60 p. 50¢. 

Reprinted trom The New York Put 
lic Library Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1933 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
List of bulletins of the agricultural ex 
periment stations for the calendar 
years 1931 and 1932, by C. E. Penning- 
ton. Wash., D. C.: U.S. Govt. Prtg. 
Ott.; Supt. of Does., 1934. pap. 77 p 
10¢. 
no. S81 

1933 Bibliographies not previously listed 
Iddenda to a bibliography of the Honour 
able Robert Boyle, by J. F. Fulton, Ox 
ford: Oxford Bib. Soc., 1933, 27 pP. rept 
from its) Proceedings, 3:339-365 Bibli 
ographies which scholars want,” by M 
Wada yin Japanese), Library Journal of 
Japan, no. 170:1-2, 1934; Bibliography of 
American soil and fertiliser research for 
1932, by O. Schreiner and R. B. Deemer 
Wash., D. C.: Pan American Union, 1933 
13 1., mimeographed; 4 bibliography of as 
ticles on Spanish literature, by R. L. Grim 
ser, Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Pub, Co 


Miscellaneous publication 


cop. 1933, 294 p., mimeographed 





(Smith 
PERIODICALS (Jarve, 


See also ARCHITECTURE 
Business (Bevan) : 
Subject, Talvert). 


Buinp— Books anp Lipraries 


Girl Scouts. Girl Scout publications 
in Braille, October 1, 1933. 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, 1933. 3 1. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

“Talking book” for the blind. illus. 
Lis. Jour. 59:315. Apr. 1, 1934. 

Editorial, p. 308. 


Book BuyInc 


Bookbuying. Ln. tnd Book World. 
23:97, 186; and continued. Dec., 1933; 
Mar., 1934. 

Bookbuying and state grants ;in New 
York). New York Libs. 14:38-42. Feb., 
1934. 

Cannon, C. L. Limited discounts un- 
likely for the present. 4.1.4. Bull. 28: 
137-138. Mar., 1934. 

Potter, L. M. Spending the library 
dollar. New York Libs, 14:36-38. Feb., 
1934. 

——Sve also BOOKS—PRICES. 


Book JACKETS 


“Blurbs.” (Editorial.; 12> Warwick 
Lane, E.C.4, London. Bookseller. 1475: 
143. Mar. 2, 1934. 

Vaughan, Bess. Modern book-jackets 
Wis. Lib. Bull. 30:31-33. Feb., 1934 

Reprinted from No /. Pub. Lihs 
June, 1933 


Book Wacons 

Lathrop, kK. A. One of 257 pages 105 
EE. 22d St.. New York. Rural America. 

11:9-11. Dee., 1933 
Also printed in D.C. Labs., 4:113 

116, 1933 

Webb, Maurice 
to the 


Taking the library 


people. illus. Central News 
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Agency, Ltd., Bloemfontein. The Out- 
span, 14:9, 11. Dec. 29, 1933. 


The book wagon as a_ necessary 
agent in South Africa; illus. include 
port. of the author, who bases the arti- 
cle on his observations of American 
methods, and two book wagons. 


—Sve also County (Ihlenfeldt). 


Books 

Prices 
American book-prices current; a 
record of books, manuscripts and auto- 
graphs sold in the principal auction 


rooms of the United States during the 
season 1932-1933 ...ed. by M. H. 
Warren. New York: Bowker, 1934. 
buck. 627 p. $20. 

Vol. 39; limited ed. 

Crowell, C. R. The case of main- 
tained prices. Pub. Weekly, 125:690- 
694. Feb. 10, 1934. 

“Resale provisions of the Booksell 
ers Code as argued before the N.R.A.” 

Cunningham, W. R. Silk head-bands 
and the customs. Lid. Assn. Record. 
series 4, 1:81-82. Mar. 1934. 

Pratests in the London Times and 
reply about a charge of 12 per cent 
ad valorem duty on imported books 
if any silk enters into their manufac 
ture. 

A Word to bookmakers, Pub, 
W eekly. 125:943. Mar. 3, 1934. 


Books ANd READING 


Ament, W. S. 
schemes of reference for contemporary 
literature. Lis. Jour. 59:333-336. Apr. 
15, 1934. 

The confusion of present-day litera- 
ture. 

Carnovsky, Leon. A study of the re- 
lationship between reading interest 
and actual reading. tables. Lib. Quar. 
4:76-110. Jan., 1934. 

Haverland, Della. Dickens still lives. 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:120-121. Mar., 
1934. 

Roubakine, N. Reader, know thyself! 
Lis, Jour, 59:344-346, Apr. 15, 1934. 


The reader must be sure of his in- 
terests. 


Post-Victorian; some 


Shearer, A. H. Growth through read- 
ing. 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. New 
York State Education. 21:503-505, 
Apr., 1934. 

This number called “Growth 
through Reading". Other articles: 
“Come out of your cage,” by R. W. 
Swetman, p. 507-509; “A university 
on casters, by F. Snyder, p. 510-511, 
573-574; “Heads buried in the aca- 
demic sands,” by F. E, Long, p, 513- 
514, 574-575; “What to read,” (lists 
by various authorities), p. 515-537. 
“Selected list of educational maga- 
zines,” by M. L. Phelps, p. 540-542, 
572. Also others. Extraordinarily fine 


ghatagraghic illustrations. 

Sherman, C. E. Education for lei- 
sure. Lis, JOUR, 59:285-288, Apr. 1, 
1934. 

See also Buinp (Talking); Busi- 
ness (Reading}; Caccece (Butler, 


Lyle, Schuster); Necro (Shores) ; 





Prison (What). 


Business Lipraries AND LITERATURE 


Bevan, G. C. Building with books; 
a reading plan for every salesman... 
cHartford: Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. Library, 1933.; 8 1. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

A “Use the Library Plan”. 

Hahne, E. H. The value of a library 
to a business man. Special Libs. 25:59- 
62. Mar., 1934. 

Recommends specialization for busi- 
ness librarianship. 

Reading for executives; economics 
and government have taken place of 
more specific business subjects. 185 
Madison Ave., New York, Printers’ 
Ink. 166:96-100. Mar. 22, 1934. 

Special Libraries Association. Busi- 
ness and trade dictionaries; a classi- 
fied guide to the sources of business 
terminology and definitions. New York: 
The Association, 1934. pap. 39 p. $1.50. 

Alma C. Mitchell, chairman of the 
special committee. 
—See also ArcnITECTURE—ROOMS 
(New). 


CATALOGS 


Merrill, W. S. Order of books by 
date under subjects. Lib. Quar. 4:282- 
284. Apr., 1934. 

Runge, Sigismund. Die Vereinheit- 
lichune der Allgemeingruppen im sys- 
tematischen Katalog. Zent. f. Bib. 51: 
146-161. Mar., 1934. 

Continued from fan./Feb., (934. 
See also Fiuinc; INvEXING. 





CENSORSHIP 


Dennis, Hamlyn. The censorship of 
books. Cambridge Public Library, Cam- 
bridge, Eng. Record and Book-List. 6: 
5-9. Dec., 1933. 

Historical. 

Thornton, J. L. The censorship of 
books. Lin. Jour. §9:313-314. Apr. 1, 
1934, 


Curpren’s Lisrartes, Work, Erc. 


Railey, C. §. The story-telling hour 
..-. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1934, cl, x,252 p. $2. 

Beetham, H. R. A glimpse into New 
York's children’s rooms, Mass. Lib. 
Club Bull. 24:36-39. Feb., 1934. 

Cox, M. F. Library service to chil- 
dren. Lie. Jour. §9:269-270. Mar. 15, 
1934. 

Danie)s, Eva, Common sense and the 
children’s library. Lib. Assistant. 27: 
71-74. Mar., 1934. 

Abridged in Pacific Bindery Talk, 
6:141-142, Apr., 1934. 

Meksina, |. The Children’s Book Mu- 
seum. illus. Davis Pr., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. Schdol-Arts Magazine. 33:361- 
368. Feb., 1933. 

In Russia; museum exhibition work 
for pre-school and junior schoo) chi)- 
dren. 

“Sex books in the library.” A sym- 
posium. Wilson Bull. $:276-286. Jan., 
1934. a 

Thomas, M. O. Juvenile libraries, 
British and American. Modern Ln. 
4:53-62. Jan., 1934. 


THe Liprary Journat 


AppirionaL references: “Bibliothéques 
enfantines aux Etats-Unis,” by M. Fami: 
Revue du Livre, 1:43-46, Dec., 1933 
“The Library and child,” by A. E. Bost 


wick trans. into Chinese,, Lib. Scienc: 
Quar., 7:319-336, June, 1933. 
See also County (Ihlenfeldt 





REGISTRATION (San Francisco). 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 
—Sve RENTAL LIBRARIES. 


Civic Works ProJects 

Note: Earlier references will be found 
principally under Finance. 

“Civil Works Service” in the library: 
experiences of different libraries. Lu 
Jour. 59:212-218. Mar. 1, 1934. 

Elliott, Bonnie. A suburban library 
meets today’s demands. Wilson Bul| 
8 :460-461. Apr., 1934. 

The value of the C.W.S. workers 

MacKinney, Gertrude. CWA and 
Pennsylvania libraries. Penn. Li/ 
Notes. 14:388-389. Jan., 1934. 

Queens Borough Public Library. Fe)- 
ruary report. Civil Works Adminis 
tration. The Queens Borough Public Li 
brary Project under the Board af 
Trustees in co-operation with C.W.A.- 
COWS... . Jamaica, N. Y., 1934, 11) 

Monthly; March number also put 
lished. 

Smith, E. M. Suggested Civil Works 
service project for libraries in New 
York State. New York Libs. 14:45-46 
Feb., 1934. 

Preceded by “CWA projects in ) 
braries,’ p. 44-45; followed by “Ad 


ditional information and suggestions,” 
p. 46. 

Apvirionat references: Emergency work 
projects, Chicago (IIl.) Public Library 
Staff News, 11:1, Jan., 1934; Libraries 
and the National Recovery Act, Nex 
York Libs. 14:6-7, Nov., 1933; Library 
Projects under Civil Works Service, /’ 
Lib. Bull., 29:63, Mar., 1934. 

See also Finance (Annable); Li- 
BRARY ScHoois (Hazeltine). 





CoLLeceE AND UNrversiry Lipraries 


Butler, Pierce. College students 
reading. Association of American Co)- 
leges, 111 Fifth Ave., New York. Bull: 
tin. 19:337-345. Nov., 1933. 

Dorf, A. YT. The University of 
Chicago Libraries; a historical note. 
Lib. Quar. 4:185-197. Apr., 1934. 

Dr. J. C. M. Hanson's relationship. 

Jacobsen, K. T. The reorganization 
of the library of a small college. Lib 
Quar. 4:234-243. Apr., 1934. 

Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 

Knopf, Hollis. The junior college }i- 
brary. California Sch. Ls. 4:4-5. Feb., 
1934. 

Kwei, C. B. Standards for college i 
braries. Lid. Sctence Quar. 6:1-6. Mar. 
1932. 

In Chinese. 

Lyle, G. R. “Greatly exaggerated.” 

Pub. Weekly. 125:1132-1133, Mar. 17, 


1934. 
A reply to M. L. Schuster (q.v.) 
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McCormick, J. F. The library and 
the graduate school. Catholic Lib. 
W orld. 5:59-60. Mar. 15, 1934. 

Ways in which the relationship ‘‘is 
very intimate .... the service de 
manded from the library by the grad- 
uate student is for him indispensable.” 

Morey, C. R. A laboratory-library. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Store 
19342). 8 1. map, plans. 30¢. 

Title from P.A.1.8. 

Raney, M. L. Junior college and its 
books. Lip. Jour. 59:141-144. Feb. 15, 
1934. } 

Needs are individual. 

The new college plan at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and its library. Lis. 
Jour. 59:193-196. Mar. 1, 1934. 

Schuster, M. L. Can college gradu- 
ates read? Pub. Weekly. 125:837-839. 
Feb. 24, 1934. 

“Why can’t college graduates read?" 
tA symposium by eminent educators. , 
Pub. Weekly, 125:1355-1358, Apr. 7, 
1934. See also Lyle, G. R. 

Stalford, Helen. Snatches of conver- 

sation. California Sch. Ls, 4:7-8. Feb., 
1934. 
—Sve also COLLece (Carnoysky) ; 
Extension (Scott, Thompson); Li- 
BRARIANS (Who’s);:- NEGRO; REPORTS 
(Bartlett, Fay); Researcu (Noé}. 





CONFERENCES, MEETINGS, Etc, 
———See ASSOCIATIONS. 


County Lieeartes 

Ihlenfeldt, R. S. Are we recognizing 
rural reading responsibilities? map, 
illus. 716 Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 66: 

212-215. Jan., 1934. 
The problem of 
Wisconsin, particularly for the bene 

fit of school children. 

Robinson, J, A. What one woman is 
doing for county library work. (Edi- 
torial.; Lis. JouR. 59:208-209. Mar. 1, 


(934, 
Mrs. Herbert Adams, 
la. 
Smith, B. O. What the counties are 
doing. Lib. Assistant. 27:66-71. Mar. 


(934, 


development in 


of Dubuque, 


An annual review. 
—Sve also REGISTRATION 


geles Be 


(Los An- 


EXTENSION 

Information concerning New Mexico 
State Library extension service. Santa 
Fe, N. M. New Mexico Library Bulle- 
tin. 3:2-3. Feb., 1934. 

Scott, A. L. Some recent develop- 
ments in university extension library 
service, p, 16-20, In; National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, Pro- 
cedings, 1933. Bloomington, 1)\., 1933 
132 o. $1. 

Vhompson, C. O. The extension pro- 
gram of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago, 1933. 188 p. 

Survey, v. 8. Has also appeared as 
a thesis. 

Wood, WW. A. State library extension 
acnyities. 1201 16th St, N.W., Wash., 
D. C. National Elementary Principal 
12:388-391, June, 1933. 


FILine 


_ Brown, H. S. Filing theory and prac- 
tice; the fundamental principles of fil- 


ing simplified, together with complete 


laboratory practice. 5th edition. New 
York: N. E. H. Hubbard, 1934. 3 p. L, 
144 p. illus. $2.50, 


FINANCE 
Annable, Dorothy. C.W.A. and 


C.W.S. in New Hampshire libraries. 
Bull. of the N. H. Pub. Libs. 30:106- 
107. Mar., 1934. 

Barrows, Alice. Public works for 
public schools. map. U.S. Othee of Edu- 
cation, Wash., D. C., School Life. 19: 
96-99, Jan., 1934. 

Map of U. S.: PWA school and 
library allotments, Also appears with 
other reprinted material under title, 
Education in the Recovery Program 
(U. S, Supt. of Docs., 106). Revised 
entry. 

Horton, Marion, Allies, not rivals. 
Lis. Jour. 59:251-252. Mar. 15, 1934. 

The school and the library ire 
parts of the educational plan. 

Milam, C. H. The plight of the li- 
braries. 25 W. 45th St. New York. 
Saturday Review of Literature. 10 :553- 
554. Mar. 17, 1934. 

LL. Duttus’s 


Comments based on R, 
Our starving libraries. 


Thomson, O. O. H. Reasonable 
budget for public libraries. Lib. 
Science Quar. 6:7-46, Mar., 1932. 

In Chinese. 
——See also BOOK BUYING (Bookbuy- 
ing, Potter) ; Civi. Works Projects 


INDEXING 


Clarke, A. L. Manual of practical 
indexing, including arrangement of 
subject catalogues. Second edition. 
London: Grafton & Co., 1933. cl. 276 p. 
7s.6d. 

Philip, J. C. Efficiency with economy 
in chemical abstracting. ASLIB Prac. 
10 :74-77. 1933. 

See also PERIODICALS 
Jarve) ; Researcu (Stuart). 


(Brusie, 





InreRtoR DECORATION 
Baker, H. M. Art in the Library of 
the Glencoe School. Lib. Notes and 
News. 11:17. Mar., 1934. 
Student and class memorials. 


Aporrionac references: History of print 
ing shown in murals ;in Doheny Library 


Pacific Printer and Publisher, 4928-30 
Feb., 1933; Murals in Carlisle library, 
Architect’s Journal (London), 76:124 


Aug. 3, 1932. 
LIBRARIANS 
cA.L.A. presidents, 1876-1933.) ports., 
only, ~New York: Library Journal, 
1933., board, {4x( in. Sd¢. 


Forty-seven 


Jogical order. 


presidents in chrono 


Butler, Pierce. James Christian 
Meinich Hanson. port. Lib. Quar. 4: 
27-130. Apr., 1934. 

This number of the Library Ounar 
terly is published in honor of De 


“Bibliography of 
P3-135 


James ( 


Hanson. 
N “Letter to 


lanson,” Pp 
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Mr. Hanson,” by Herbert Putnam, p 
314, “Mr. Hanson and his friends,” 
by H. K. Star, p 


ther tributes. 


329-333, are fur 


District of Columbia Library Asso 
ciation. Handbook, January 1934 . 
Wash., D. C., 1934. pap. vii,34 p. 50¢ 

De €: Libba +. 5, om 2 

The Late L. Mukand Lall Bhatia 
Appreciation by his pupil. port. Mod 
ern Ln. 4:68. Jan., 1934. 

Librarians are not cross. Lis. Jour. 
§9:223. Mar. 1, 1934. 


Includes communication ot Rena 

Reese. 
Moé, E. A. van. Le cinquantenaire 
de M. Henri Omont a la Bibliothéque 


nationale. A. Picard, Paris. Brdlio- 
théque de l’Ecole des Chartes. 93432 
$35. July/Dec., 1933 

Rounds, O. M. Buck = privates on 
Parnassus Boston: Meador, 1933. cl 
217 p. illus. $2. 

The experiences of a woman who 
did fibrary and educational work in 
the A.E.F. 

Schneider, Heinrich. Die — biblio 
theksreisen des Marcus Wagner. Zent 
f. Bib. 50:678-682. Nov., 1933. 

Seeberg, Erich. Fritz Milkau. port 
Zent. f. Bib. 51:162-166. Mar., 1934 

Followed by “Fritz Milkau, 1859 
1934,” by Ernst Kuhnert, p. 167-172 

Who's who in library work in agri 
culture and the related sciences. U. S$ 
Dept. of Agriculture Library, Wash., 
D. C. Agricultural Library Notes. 9: 
63-69. Feb., 1934. 

Additions and corrections, p. 89, 196 
Mar., Apr., 1934. 
——Sve also ScHoow (Older, South 
wick), 
LIBRARIES 

Esdaile, A. J. K. Social responsibil- 
ity of the modern library. School & 
Sac. 38 :657-662. Nov. 18, 1933. 

Also appeared in Lin. Jour... Dec 
1, 1933, p. 962-965 

Lextkon des qesamten Buchwesens 
Leipzig: K. W. Hierseman, June, 1934 
Subs. 

Publisher’ s Yo be 
pub. in instalments of 10 quires at 3-4 
month intervals; + instalments form a 
volume; price RM 2.50 per vol., incl 
a_half-leather cover. First 
vol. will he ready in the summer ot 
1935. Library: 1 Bibliothekswesen 
{. Geschichte der Bibliotheken 
Ribliothekare. 3. Bauten. 4. Inventar 
5. Bibliographie, Katalogwesen. 6 
Verwaltung, Renutzung, Statistik. 7 

Aushildune. & Riblio 
Zensur, Buchrecht 9 


announcement. 


complete 


Rerufsfragen, 

theksrecht, 

\rc hiv wesen. 
AP RICA 


Meister, G. W. The native teachers 
library at Pietermaritzburg. South 
Ifrican Libs, 1:91-92, Jan., 1934, 

Oppenheim, Gladys. Library co-op 
eration in the Orange Free State. South 


Thrican Libs, 1:93-94, Jan., 1934 
Linrkary Sciuoois 


Baker, A. EF. Training librarians. 6) 
Conduit St. Wl, London. Jour nal af 
Carerrs, 12:44-45, May, 1933 


work of the London 


“Snuecessiul 
ers School of Librariansthiy 


Ln 


ity 
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Bloemfontein. The Out- 


1933. 


Agency, Ltd., 
Span, 14;9, 11, Dec, 29, 
The book wagon as a_ necessary 

agent in South Africa, illus. 
port. of the author, who bases the arti 


cle on his observations of American 
and two book wagons. 


include 


methods, 
—See also COUNTY ( falentelde f 
Books 


Prices 

American book-prices 
record of books, manuscripts and auto- 
graphs sold in the principal auction 
rooms of the United States during the 
season 1932-1933 ...ed. by M. H. 
Warren. New York: Bowker, 1934. 
buck. 627 p. $20. 

Vol. 395 limited ed. 

Crawell, C. R. The case of main- 
tained prices. Pub. Weekly. 125:690- 
694 Feb. 10, 1934. 

“Resale provisions of the Bookse)) 
ers Code as argued before the N.R.A.”’ 

Cunningham, W. R. Silk kead-baads 
and the customs. Lib. Assn. Record. 
series 4, 1:81-82, Mar. 1934. 

Protests in the London Times and 
reply about a charge of 12 per cent 
ad valorem duty on imported books 
if any silk enters into their manufac 
ture, 

A Word to bookmakers. Pud. 
W eekly. 125.943. Mar. 3, 1934. 


current; a 


Books AND READING 


Ament, W. S. Post-Victorian; some 
schemes of reference for contemporary 
literature. Lis. Jour. 59:333-336. Apr. 
15, 1934. 

The confusion of present-day litera- 
ture. 


A study of the re- 
reading interest 


Carnovsky, Leon. 
lationship between 
and actual reading. tables. Lid. Guar. 
4:76-110. Jan., 1934. 

Haverland, Della. Dickens stil) lives. 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:120-121. Mar., 
1934. 

Roubakine, N. Reader, know thyself! 
Lis. Jour. 59:344-346. Apr. 15, 1934. 

The reader must be sure of his in- 
terests. 

Shearer, A. H. Growth through read- 
ing. 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. New 
York State Education. 21:503-505. 
Apr., 1934, 

This 
through 


called “Growth 

Reading”. Other articles: 
"Come aut af yaur cage,” by R. W. 
Swetman, p. 507-509; “A university 
on casters,” by F. Snyder, p. 510-511, 
§73-574; “Heads buried in the aca- 
demic sands,"’ by F. E. Long, p. 513- 
514, 574-575; “What to read,” (lists 
by various autharities), §15-537. 
“Selected list of educational maga- 
zines,” by M. L. Phelps, p- 540-542, 
§72. Also others. Extraardinarily fine 
photographic illustrations. 

Sherman, C, E, Education for lei- 


Lis. Jour. 59:285-288. Apr. 1, 


Busi- 
(Butler, 
(Shores) ; 


number 


sure. 
1934. 
See alsa Butno (Talking) ; 
(Reading); COLLEGE 
Schuster); NEGRO 





NESS 
Lyle, 


Prison (What). 


Business Lipraries AND LITERATURE 


Bevan, G. ©. Building with books; 
a reading plan for every salesman... 
rHartford: Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. Library, 19393. 8 1. Mimea- 
graphed. 

A “Use the Library Plan”. 


Hahne, E. H. 


to a business man. Special Libs. 
62. Mar., (934, 


Recommends specialization for busi- 
ness librarianship. 


The value of a library 
25:59- 


Reading for executives; economics 
and government have taken place of 
more specific business subjects. 185 
Madison Ave., New York. Printers’ 
Ink. 166:96-100. Mar. 22, 1934. 

Specia) Libraries Association. Busi- 
ness and trade dictionaries; a classi- 
fed guide to the sources of business 
terminology and definitions. New York: 
he Association, 1934. pap. 39 p. $1.50. 

Alma C. Mitchelf, 
special committee. 
——Sre also ARCHITECTURE—RoOOMS 

(New). 


chairman of the 


CATALOGS 


Merrill, W. S. Order of books by 
date under subjects, Lib, Quar, 4:282- 
284. Apr., 1934. 

Runge, Sigismund. Die Vereinheit- 
lichune der Allgemeingruppen im sys- 


tematischen Katalog. Zent. f. Bib. 51: 
146-16). Mar., 1934. 
Continued from Jan./Feb., 1934. 


—See also FUANG, INDEXING. 
CENSORSHIP 
Dennis, Hamlyn. The censorship of 


books. Cambridge Public Library, Cam- 
bridge, Eng. Record and Book-List. 6 


5-9. Dec., 1933. 

Historical. 
Thornton, J. L. 
Lis. Jour. 


The censorship of 
books. 59:313-314. Apr. 1, 
1934. 


Curcpren’s Lisrartes, Work, Etc. 


Bailey, C. S. The story-telling hour 
... New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1934. cl. x,252 p. $2. 

Beetham, H. R. A glimpse into New 
York’s children’s rooms. Mass. Lib. 
Club Bull, 24:36-39. Feb., 1934. 

Cox, M. F. Library service to chil- 
dren. Lip. Jour. 59:269-270. Mar. 15, 
(934, 

Daniels, 
children’s library. 
71-74. Mar., 1934. 

Abridged in Pacific Bindery 
6:141-142, Apr, 1934. 

Meksin, J. The Children’s Book Mu- 
seum., illus. Davis Pr., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. School-Arts Magazine. 33:361- 
368. Feb., 1933 

(n Rosle: museum exhibitiaa wark 
fer pre-school and junior school chil- 
dren. 

“Sex books in the library.” A sym- 
posium. Wilson Bull. 8:276-286. Jan., 
1934, 

Thomas, 
British and American. 


4:53-62. Jan., 1934. 


Eva. Common sense and the 
Lib. Assistant. 27: 


Talk, 


M. O. Juvenile libraries, 
Modern Lun. 


Tue Liprary Journay 


“Bibliotheques 
by M. Famir 
Dec, 1933 
A. E. Bost 


Science: 


AppirionaL references: 
aux Etats-Unis,” 
Livre, 1543-46, 
“The Library and child,” by 
wick trans. into Chinese, Lib. 


Quar., 7:319-336, June, 1933, 


See also County (Ihlenfeldt 
REGISTRATION (San Francisco). 


enfantines 


Revue du 





Circutatine Lieraries 
—— Sve RENTAL LIBRARIES. 
Works Prosects 


wil) be tound 


Civin 

Note: Earlier references 

principally under Finance. 

"Civil Warks Service” in the library: 

experiences of different libraries. Li 
Jour. 59:212-218. Mar. 1, 1934. 


E}liott, Bonnie. A suburban )ibrary 
meets today’s demands. Wilson Bul! 


8460-461, Age, 1934, 


The value of the C.W.S. workers 
MacKinney, Gertrude. CWA and 
Pennsylvania libraries. Penn. Li/ 


Notes. 14:388-389. Jan., 1934. 

Queens Borough Public Library. Feb. 
ruary report. Civil Works Adminis 
tration. The Queens Borough Public 1 
brary Project under the Board of 
Trustees in co-operation with C.W.A 
CWS... . Jamaica, N. Y., 1934. 11) 

_ Monthly; March number 
lished. 

Smith, E. M. Suggested Civil Works 
service project for libraries in New 
York State. New York Libs. 14:45-4 
Feb., 1934. 

Preceded by “CWA projects in | 
braries,"’ p. 44-45; followed by “Ad 
ditional information and suggestions,” 
0. 46. 

Appirionat references: Emergency work 
projects, Chicago (3)).) Public Library 
Staf News, WA, Jan. 1934; Libraries 


and the National Recovery Act, Nex 


York Libs., 14:6-7, Nov., 1933; Library 


projects under Civi) Works Service, J’: 
Lib. Bull., 29:63, Mar., 1934. 


Sce alsa FINANCE (Annable) 


BRARY ScHOOoLS (Hazeltine). 


also put 





Cottece Ano University Creraates 
Butler, Pierce. College students 
reading. Assaciatian af American Cal- 
leges, 111 Fifth ly New York. Bullé 
tin. 19:337-345. Nov., 1933. 
Dorf, A. T. The University of 


Chicago Libraries; a historical note 
Lib. Quar, 4:185-197. Apr., 1934. 
mes 3... 
Jacobsen, K. T. The reorganization 
of the library of a small college. Li 
Quar, 4:234-243. Apr., 1934. 
Luther College, Decorah, la. 
Knopf, Hollis. The junior college li- 
brary. California Sch. Ls. 4:4-5. Feb., 
1934. 


Kwei, C. B. Standards for college li- 
braries. Lib. Science Quar. 6:1-6. Mar., 
1932, 


M. Hanson's relationship. 


In Chinese. 
Lyle, G. R. “Greatly exaggerated.” 


Pub. Weekly. 125:1132-1133. Mar. {7 
1934. 


A reply to M. L. Schuster (q.v.) 


——— s,s” C ee eee... eee ee ee 
— ae eee 
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May 15, 1934 


McCormick, J. F. The library and 
the graduate school. Catholic Lib. 
World. §:59-60, Mac, 15, 1934. 

Ways in which the relationship ‘“‘is 
very intimate .... the service de 
manded from the fibrary by the grad 
uate student is for him indispensable.” 

Morey, C. R. A laboratory-library. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Store 
1934?). 8 l. map, plans. 30¢. 

Title from 2.4.0.8. 

Raney, M. L. Junior college and its 
hooks. Lig. Jour, 59:141-144, Feb, 15, 
1934. 

Needs are individual. 

——The new college plan at the Uni: 
versity of Chicago and its library. Lis. 
Jour, 59:193-196, Mar, 1, 1934. 

Schuster, M. L. Can college gradu- 
ates read? Pub. Weekly. 125:837-839. 
Feb. 24, 1934. 

“Why can’t college graduates read 2?” 
,A_ symposium by eminent educators,; 
Pub. Weekly, 125:1355-1358, Apr. 7, 
1934. See also Lyle, G. R. 

Stalfard, Helen. Snatches of conver- 
sation. California Sch. Ls. 4:7-8. Feb., 
1934. 
See also Cotvece (Carnovsky); 
ExTrension (Scott, Thompson); Li- 
GRAR(ANS (Who's); Ne&GRO; REPORTS 
(Bartlett, Fay) ; ResearcH (Noé). 





CONFERENCES, Meetings, Etc. 


———See ASSOCIATIONS. 


County Liprarirs 

Ihlenfeldt, R. S. Are we recognizing 
rural reading responsibilities? map, 
illus. 716 Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 66: 
212-215. Jan., 1934. 

The problem of development in 
Wisconsin, particularly for the bene 
fit of school children. 

Robinson, J. A. What one woman is 
doing for county \ibrary work. ;Edi- 
torial. Lin. Jour. 59:208-209. Mar. 1, 
1934, 

Mrs. Herbert Adams, of Dubuque, 
a. 


Smith, B. O. What the counties are 





doing. Lib. Assistant. 27-66-71. Mar. 
1934, 
An annual review. 
See also REGISTRATION (Los An- 
geles). 


EXTENSION 


Information concerning New Mexico 
State Library extension service. Santa 
Fe, N. M. New Mexico Library Bulle- 
tin, 3:2-3. Feb., 1934. 

Seott, A. L. Some recent develop- 
ments in university extension library 
service. p. 16-20. In: National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, Pro- 
cedings, 1983. Bloomington, (ll, (933. 
132 p. $1. 

Thompson, C. O. The extension pro- 
gram of the University of 
Chicago, 1933. 188 p. 

Survey, v. 8. 
a thesis. 

Wood, H. A. State library extension 
ictivities. 1201 16th St., N.W.. Wash.., 
\). C. National Elementary Principal. 
(2388-391, June, (933, 


Chic ago. 


Has also appeared as 


FILinc 
Brown, H. 8. Filing theory and prac- 
hee; the fundamental principles of fil- 
ing simplified, together with complete 
laboratory practice. 5th edition, New 


York: N. E. H. Hubbard, 1934. 3 p. 1, 
144 p. illus. $2.50, 
FINANCE 
Annable, Dorothy, C,W.A. and 


C.W.S. in New Hampshire )ibraries. 
Bull. of the N. H. Pub. Libs. 30:\06- 
107, Mar, 1934. 


Barrows, Alice. Public works for 
public schools, map, U. S. Othce of Edu- 
cation, Wash., D. C., School Life. 19: 
96-99. Jan., 1934. 

Map of U. 
library 
other 
Education in the 
Cw. = Supt. ot 
entry. 


S.; PWA 
allotments. 
reprinted 


schaal and 
Also appears with 
material under ttle 


Recavery Praqram 
Does., 10¢). Revised 


Horton, Marion. Allies, not rivals. 
Lis. Jour. 59:251-252. Mar. 15, 1934 
The school and the library are 

parts of the educational plan. 
Milam, C. H. The plight of the 1li- 
braries. 25 W. 45th St, New York. 
Saturday Review of Literature. 10:553- 


554, Mar, 17, 1934, 


Comments based on R. L. 
Our 


Thomson, OO. ©. H. 
budget for public — libraries. 
Science Quar, 6:7-46, Mar., 1932. 

In Chinese. 
—See also Book BuyiING (Bookbuy- 
ing, Potter) ; Civiz Works ProyEcYS 


Duffus’s 
starving libraries. 


Reasonable 
Lh, 


INDEXING 


Clarke, A. L. Manual of practical 
indexing, including arrangement of 
subject catalogues. Second edition. 
London: Grafton & Co., 1933. cl. 276 p. 
7s.6d, 

Philip, J. C. Efficiency with economy 
in chemical abstracting. ASLIB Proc. 
10 :74-77. 1933. 

——See also PERIODICALS 
Jarye); ReskarcH (Stuart). 


(Brusie, 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Baker, H. M. Art in the Library of 


the Glencoe School. Lib. Notes and 
News. (0:17. Mar., 1934. 
Student and class memorials 

AppiTIoNnaL references; History of print 
ing shown in murals ,in’ Doheny Library), 
Pacific Printer and Publisher, 49-28-30 
Feb.,, 1933; Murals in Carlisle library, 
Architect's Journal (London ), 76:124 


Aug. 3, 1932. 


LiprRartans 

(A.L.A. presidents, 1876-1933.) ports., 
only. (New York: Library Journal, 

1933., board, 14x18 in. 50¢. 
Forty-seven 
logical order. 
Butler, Pierce. James Christian 
Meinich Hanson. port. Lib. Quar. 4: 

127-130. Apr., 1934. 

This number of the Library Onar 
published in honor of Dr 
“Bibliography of James ¢ 


130-135, “Letter to 


presidents in chrono 


te rly is 
Hanson. 


M. Hanson,” 9. 


$37 


Mr Hanson.” ft V 
34. Mer 
by TOK 


ther tributes. 


Herbert Putnam, p 
Hanson and his friends,” 
Star, P 3 


329-333, are fur 

District of Columbia Library Asso 
clation. Handbook, January 1994 . 

Wash., D. C., 1934. pap. vii,34 p. 50¢ 

D. €. Lib, 

The Late L. Mukand La)) Bhatia 

Appreciation by his pupil. port. Mod 


ern Ln. 4:68. Jan., 1934. 


v. 5, no 


Librarians are not cross. Lis. Jour. 
593223. Mar. 1, 1934. 
Includes commumcathon o} Re a 


Reese. 

Moé, E. A. van. Le cinquantenaire 
de M. Henri Omont a4 la Bibliothéque 
nationale. A. Picard, Paris. Biblio- 
théeque de l'Ecole des Chartes, 93:432 
435. July/Deec., 1933 


Rounds, O. M. Buck privates on 


Parnassus Boston: Meador, 1933. el 
217 p. ius. $2. 
The experiences of a Woman who 
did Ubrary and educational work in 
the ALE.F, 

Schneider, Heinrich. Die biblio 
theksreisen des Mareus Wagner. Zent 
f. Bib. 50:678-682. Nov., (933. 

Seeberg, Erich. Fritz Milkau. port 


Zent, f, Bib, 51:162-166. Mar., 1934 
Followed by “Fritz Milkau, 1859 
1934," by Ernst Ruhnert, p. 167-172 
Who's who in library work (a aget- 
culture and the related sciences. U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture Library, Wash., 
D. C. Agricultural Library Notes. 9: 
63-69. Feb., 1934. 
Additions aud carrectians, 9. 89, 106 
Mar., Apr., 1934. 
—Sver ScHoo! 
wick Pe 


also (Older, South 


Lipraries 


Esdaile, A. J. K. Social responsibil- 
ity of the modern library. School & 
Soc. 38:657-662, Noy, 18, 1933, 


Also appeared in Lis. Jour., Dee 
1, 1933, P. 962-965. 


Lextkon des gesamten Buchwesens 
Leipzig: K. W. Hierseman, June, 1934 
Subs, 

Publisher's 
pub. in instalments of VO quires at 3-4 
maath intervals; 4 instalments form a 
volume; price RM 2.50 per vol., incl 
a half-leather cover. First) complete 
val. will be ready in the summer ot 
1935. Library: IL. Bibliothekswesen 
\ Geschichte der Bibliotheken 2 
Bibliothekare. 3. Bauten, 4. Inventar 
5. Bibliographie, Katalog wesen 6 
Verwaltung, Benutzung, Statistik. 7 
Berufsfragen, Ausbildune. 8. Biblio 
theksrecht, Zeusur, Buchrecht uv 
Archiv wesen. 


announcement, To he 


LFRICA 
Meister, Gi. W. 


The native teachers 


library at Pietermaritzburg. South 
Ihrican Libs. 1:91-92. Jan., 1934. 
Oppenheim, Gladys. Library co-op 


eration in the Orange Free State. South 


Thrican Lihs. 1:93-94. Jan., 1934 


Lipnany Scnoons 
Baker, A. E. Training librarians. 61 
Conduit St., WwW 1, London. Journal of 
Careers. 12:44-45. May, 1933 


“Successful work of the I 
School of Liber 


vidon 


L miversity insanship 
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Bishop, W. W. The status of library 
schools in universities. p. 124-138. In 
Association of American Universities. 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses. 
Chicago; Univ. Pr., 1934, 140 p. $1. 

Also reprinted for private circula- 
tion. “The problem of making doc 


toral theses available,” report of Dean 
Lipman and others, p. 40. 


Hazeltine, M. E. Library school of 
the University of Wisconsin. Wis. Lib. 
Bull, 30:16-18. Jan., 1934. 


Includes list of graduates who have 
secured employment through CWA. 


Lichtenstein, Walter. Library educa- 
tion. Lib. Quar. 4:270-273. Apr., 1934. 

Minto, John. The Library Associa- 
tion examinations. Lib. Quar. 4:285- 
295. Apr., 1934, 

Patterson, Annabelle. The Univer- 
sity of Denver School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colorado. Oakland Free Li- 
brary, Oakland, Calif. Staff Bulletin. 
26:3. July/Aug., 1933. 

General 


and work, 


description of its location 


Williamson, C. C. :An analysis of 
221 registrants in the placement service 
maintained by the Schoo) of Library 
Service.) tables. Columbia Univ., New 
York. Bulletin of Information. series 
3%, me. 3, p. 11-15. Nov. 4,-1933. 

Report of the Dean, 1932-33. On 
unemployment. 

AppirionaL references: “Arrété créant 
un dipléme technique de bibliothécaire,” by 
M. Roustan, Bibliothique de l’Ecole des 
Chartes. 93:176-180, Jan./June, 1933; 


“Bibliotekaruddannelse ude og hjemme,”’ by 


L. Hansen, Bogens Verden, 15:250- 
254, 294-299, Nov./Dec., 1933; Some 
phases of library training: a symposium, 
Lib. World, 36:107-110, Nov., 1933; 


Training opportunities in accredited library 
schools, Nasional Elementary Principal, 12: 


354-362, June, 1933, 


NEGRO AND THE LIBRARY 


Dunlap, M. E. Recreational reading 
of Negro college students. tables. 
Howard Univ., Wash., D.C. Journal of 


Negro Education, 2 :448-459. Oct., 1933. 
“Let us dedicate ourselves to pro- 


viding libraries which are an unfail- 
ing source of pleasure and_ inspira 


tion, as well as information.” 
Shores, Louis. A comparison of the 
reading interests of Negro and white 
college students. tables. Howard Univ., 
Wash, D. C, Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation. 2:460-465. 1933. 

“Whatever 
has on non-fiction reading interests, it 
is so slight that the present study has 
been unable to isolate it from other 


factors.” 


effect, therefore, race 


PERIODICALS 


Brown, C. H. Reduction in price of 
German periodical. Lip, JouR, 59:314. 
Apr. 1, 1934. 

Of the Bibliographic der deutschen 


Zeitschriften Lite ratury; 
eral, matters. 


other, gen 


Brusie, E. T. Periodical indexing. 
Catholic Lib. World, 5:41, 43. Feb. 15, 
1934, 

Review of printed indexes. 

Défiation des périodiques allemands. 
107, rue de Ja Santé, Paris. Le Bulle- 
tin du Livre francais. 2:381. Feb., 1934. 

Dillman, P. I. Magazines in the 
junior college library. Stanford Univ. 
Pr., Stanford, Cal. Junior College 
Journal. 4:227-241. Feb., 1934. 


Includes selection, indexes, and 
binding. 

Gates, P. W. Historical periodicals 
in the college libraries of Pennsylvania. 
chart. 1021 Filbert St. Philadelphia. 
Social Studies. 25:10-11. Jan., 1934. 

Chart shows subscriptions of vari- 
ous colleges to specif titles. 

Jaryc, Mare. Les _ bibliographies 
d’articles de périodiques. Revue du 
Livre. 2:63-67. Jan./Feb., 1934. 
Arranged by country. 

L’état actuel de la documenta- 
tion bibliographique sur les périodiques 


Revue du Livre. 1231-38. 





courants. 
Dec., 1933. 
International; classed by country. 

Leyh, Georg. Die Zeitschriftenreform 
und das Abkommen von Chicago vom 
18. Oktober 1933. Zeit. f. Bib. $1:31-97. 
Jan./Feb., 1934. 

Smith, J. J. A periodical reception. 
Wilson Bull. %:393-394, 398. Mar., 
1934, 

“We decided that a periodical re- 
ception, to introduce the students to 


this unknown material, was as desir- 

able as a faculty reception to intro- 

duce them to the faculty members and 

their wives,’ at Hiram College Libra- 
ry, Hiram, O. 

Subject index to periodicals... 
1932. London: Library Association, 
1933, cl. ix(i),539 p. £3 10s, net. 

Annual; published since 1915/16. 
Includes important British and foreign 
periodicals. 

Talvert, Hector, Pour une _ biblio- 
graphie des revues, Revue du Livre. 
2:67-70. Jan./Feb., 1934. 

PERSONNEL 

Compton, C. H. Suggested code for 
librarians and library employes, New 
York Libs. 14:43-44. Feb., 1934. 

From A.L.A. Preceded by editorial, 
“Do Jibrarians need a code?” p. 43. 

Keeney, P. O. Flexibility of library 
organization. Lip. Jour. §9:312-313. 
Apr. 1, 1934. 

Suggests broader activities for the 
assistant. 

Democratic aids to staff respon- 

sibility. Lin. Jour. 59:36). Apr. 15, 1934. 

A Reference-exchange system sug- 
gested. Lin. Jour. §9:220. Mar. 1, 1934. 


Believes that the prospective em 
ployee should receive references about 





the administrator from his 
staff. Signed: An Assistant. 


present 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 


See REPRODUCTION OF Books, 
Mss. Erc. 





THe Lriprary Jourx 4 


PRisON LIBRARIES 

Cowles, M. M. G. Parnassus on 
wheels. Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. Commonweal. 19:410-412. Feb. 
9, 1934. 

Foster, H. G. Vermont State Prison 
Library. Vt. Lib. Bull. 27:20. Sept. 
1933, 

Lawes, W. L. E. Sing Sing. (Ossining. 
N. Y.: The author, cop. 1933.) pap 
illus. 

Photograph and brief note of the 
library. 

What prison inmates read. Ness 
York Libs. 14:46. Feb., 1934. 

Abstracted from Jan. 1 issue 0 


The Medium, pub. by the Mediun 
Security Prison, Wallkill, N. Y. 


REGISTRATION 


Larson, Beulah, Registration of bor- 
rowers for a small public library. // 
Notes and News. 11:9. Mar., 1934 

Routine. 

Los Angeles County Library. Regis 
tration recommendations. Pacific Bind 
ery Talk. 6:108-109. Feb., 1934. 


RENTAL LipRARIES 

Phillips, E. T. Starting a business all 
on one’s own. Why not a lending |i- 
brary? Chandler Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
Independent Woman. 12:172, 188-189 
May, 1933. 

Renting books and puzzles helps to 
ring the register. 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Can. Bookseller and Stationery. 
49:5-6. Mar., 1934. 

Ireland & Allen, Ltd. Vancouver 

This library business! 12 Warwick 
Lane, E.C.4, London. Bookseller, 1479: 
177. Mar. 30, 1934. 


Reports 

Bartlett, M. J. College library re 
ports as source material; a study 0} 
the library reports of Smith, Vassar 
and Wellesley colleges. Master's thesis, 
Columbia Univ. School of Library 
Service, 1933. 

Title from Plum, p. 12. 

Fay, L. E. College library reports 
Lis, Jour, 59:189-192. Mar. 1, 1934 

Leyvh, Georg. Statistique interna- 
tional des bibliothéques. forms. Fed. 


Int. de Bib. §:138-154. 1934. 


The plan of the Comité intern: 
tional des Bibliothéques. 


REPRODUCTION OF Books, Mss.. Etc. 


Bendikson, L. When filing cards take 
the place of books. illus. Lip. Jour. 5s 
911-913, Nov. 15, 1933. 

Lewis, W. P. Reproducing co)\eg« 
theses in reduced print. illus. Lip. Jour 
§9:360. Apr. 15, 1934. 

Parley, Norman. Facsimile processes 
with special relation to tabular matte: 
ius. ASLIB Proc. 10:33-44. 1933. 

Schirmeyer, Walter. Die Photo 
graphie im Dienste der bibliotheka: 
ischen Arbeit. Zent. f. Bib. §0:580-583 
1933. 

Treplin, Heinrich. Die Rechtsgrunt 
lage fur die Photokopie in der Biblio 
thekspraxis, Zent, f. Bib, 50:590-594 
1933. 
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ApprrioNAL teferences: “Copying ancient 
documents,”” by H. Schoepf, American An 
nual of Photography, 1933, 47:225-231; 
“Miniature libraries” -Work of Dr. Bendik- 
son, by W. Kaempffert, Nec York Times, 
July 23, sec. vin, p. 5, 1933. 


RESEARCH 


King, H. H. The Cornell experiment. 
Special Libs, 25:33-34, Feb., 1934. 

By the Research Library, Corne)) 
University Library: 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Noe, A. C. The university library 
and research. Lib. Quar. 4:300-305. 
Apr. 1934. 

Stuart, J. C. S&. 
search bureau. forms, 
Proc. 10:17-32, 1933, 

Includes abstracting, etc. 

Tisserant, Eugene. What preserva- 
tion of records of scholarship means 
to the changing civilizations. School @ 
Soc. 38:662-665. Nov. 18, 1933. 

Also appeared in Lis. Jour., Dec. 

}, 1933, p. 959-961. 

AppirionaLt references: ‘Market — re- 
search,” by S. P. Dobbs, ASLIB Proc., 
10:111-119, 1933; Oliveira Lima collec- 
tion pat the Catholic University of Amer- 
icay”, by De A. Marchant, Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, 67 :721-728, 
Sept.. 1933: ~Special collections of histori- 
cal sources available . . .,, Service Bulle- 
tin of the University of Iowa, 18:1-4, Feb. 
17, 1934. 


financed by the 


Organising a re- 
illus. 4ASLIB 


SCHOOL 


Allez, G. C. Responsibility of the 
teachers college librarian to the high 
school library. Wis. Lib. Bull. 30:50- 
52. Mar., 1934. 

As a teacher. 

Blodget, T. C. As it is in English 
school libraries. Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Educational Outlook. 8: 
65-72. Jan., 1934, 

Clark, C. H., and L. P. Latimer. 
School library article defended. Lin. 
Jour, 59:310-311, Apr, 1, 1934, 

Original 
issue, 

Csontos, M. B. More school libraries 
needed. Lin. Jour. 59:311-312. Apr. 1, 
1934, 

Gay. C. T. Check system for high 
schools. Florida Lib. Bull. 3:16. Apr., 
1924. 

_ Greer, M. R. The teacher, the libra- 
nan and the books in the classroom. 
Lib. Notes and News. 11:14-17. Mar., 
1934. 

Johnson, B. L. The school adminis- 
trator and the secondary school library. 
North Central Association, 1439 Univ. 
Elementary School Bldg., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Quarterly. 8:362-365. Jan., 1934. 

Older, L. F. Last of her kind. 6 Park 
St., Boston. Journal of Education. 116: 
445-446. Nov. 6, 1933. 

— Oregon State Library. List of books 
for school libraries of the State of 
Oregon... Part Il. Books for high 
schools. New edition. Salem, Oreg., 
Mar., 1934. pap. 204 p. 40¢. 

Prepared by Mrs. Mabel McClain 


Trade information; annotated. 


Otto, H. J. Elementary school orqgan- 


appeared in the Jan. I 


‘zation and administration. New York: 


Appleton-Century, 1934. cl. 682 


plans, illus. $3. 


“Administration of library service,” 
p. 401-43). 

Southwick, Margaret. Recreational 
reading in the school library. 6505 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. Ele 
mentary English Review. 10:197-200+. 
Oct., 1933. 

See also INTERIOR Decoration 
(Baker), TEACHERS LIBRARIES, 





SpeciaL LIBRARIES 





See Business Linraries; Prison L1- 
BRARIES; TRADE AssOciATION LIBRARIES. 


STarr 
——See PERSONNEL, 


TeacHers Lisraries 


Bolton, F. E. The professional li- 
brary in the school system. Schaol & 
Soc. 39:59-63. Jan. 13, 1934. 

“Every schoo) system should have 
a library of professional reading mate 
rials.’ Includes a minimum magazine 
list. 

Lingenfelter, M. R. and R. J. Steele. 
Sixty educational books of 1933. Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash., 


D. C. Journal, 23:121-124. Apr., 1934. 


Prepared at the Enoch Pratt Free 


Library, Baltimore. Trade informa 


ton; annotations, 
TrapE ASSOCIATION LIBRARIES 


Donald, W. J. What a specia) \ibrary 
can do for a trade association. Special 
Libs, 25:1-5. Jan., 1934. 

Manley, M. C. Trade association li- 
braries; a summary of illustrative pro- 
cedure. Special Libs. 25:5-10. Jan., 
1934. 

Compilation of answers by librarians 
of trade association libraries. 


TRUSTEES, BOARDS, COMMITTEES, Ete. 


Pelton, M. H. Desirable qualifica- 
tions of a library trustee, Lib, Occur- 
rent. 11:112-113. Oct./Dec., 1933. 

oon . administrative and business 
ability, good judgment, broad-minded 


ness, a sense of responsibility, and a 
vision of the future possibilities of the 


library.” 

Quigley, M. C., and W. E. Marcus. 
The library board and the Jibrarian. 
New York Libs. 14:47. Feb., 1934. 

Trustee’s duty in the present crisis. 


New York Libs. 13:197-200, 224. 1933. 


University Of Denver 
Receives Copy Of 
“Beowulf” 


A Copy of the William Morris edi 
tion of The Beowulf has been pre- 
sented to the Library of the University 
of Denver by Mrs. Norton Bancroft, a 
member of the Friends of the Library 
This copy is one of 308 copies made 
by William Morris in 1895 at the 
Kelmscott Press. The original manu 
script of the famous poem, which was 
probably written in the eighth or ninth 
century, is located in the British Mu 


seum. 
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Public Works 


Art Projects 


THe Pusric Works of Art Project 
has enriched the Los Angeles Public 
Library by two gifts of importance, 
the work of Los Angeles artists. 

The first gift is a fresco, measuring 
50 x 26 feet, on the wa)) of the open 
court known as the “Children’s 
Court’. [It ts the work of Charles 
Kassler, now a resident artist of Los 
Angeles, whose work has been ex- 
hibited in Paris, New York and Santa 
Fe galleries and who is known for his 
research study in the technique of 
fresco painting and his field study in 
Egypt and Italy. The subject of the 
Library fresco is “The Bison Hunt”, 
a theme perpetuating Western adven- 
ture and folk-lore and presented in 
earth-browns, relieved by touches of 
ivory, black and a sky-line of blue. 

Che second gift is a decorative wall 
map made on canvas and applied to 
a wall in the fover of the Central 
Library, representing the Library sys 
tem of Central and forty-eight branch 
buildings, Each building is painted in 
miniature and due reproductions of 
architectural design and approximate 
street location given. It serves both as 
a directory and decorative piece of 
work, explaining the Citv Library svs 
tem in Los Angeles. Jt is skilfully 
executed by Miss Gail Cleaves, a 
Los Angeles artist, who specializes in 
maps and book-plate designs 


Provides Library Aid 
In “Old Home Town 


lo Hetpe maintain the 
Library building which he was instru. 
mental in obtaining for the town of 
Ravenna, Nebraska, his home from 
1904-20, A. R. Kinney, president of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
of Omaha, has donated to the Public 
Library a tract of land almost a block 
square on the edge of Ravenna’s resi- 
dence district. The Library Board has 
accepted the gift. The proceeds from 
the sale of the property donated will 
be devoted to the maintenance of the 
Library. 


Carnegie 


Material Wanted 
On Maine 
R. W. Noyes, of the Michigan Um 


versity Library, Ann Arbor, 
that he expects to print a supplement 
to his Bibliography of Maine Imprints 
to 1820 (1930), this summer. Mr. 
Noyes’s book was original in every 
sense of the word: it was the hrst com 
prehensive compilation of Maine im 
prints, and he and Mrs. Noyes printed 
the volume on a hand press at Ston 
ington, Maine—his home. He is eager 


writes 


to learn of al) material, except news 
papers, printed in Maine before 1821, 
not in the original work and also to 
know of any 
may not have purchased directly from 


owners of copies who 


him 
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Library Service 
Twenty Years Hence’ 


1 AM neither a prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, but nevertheless I am 
willing to take a crack at what [ think 
public libraries are going to be, or 
ought to be, in 1954, as compared 
with libraries of today. 

First of all I am a confirmed op- 
timist, to the extent that I believe that 
in the long run libraries and educa- 
tion generally will be financed in ac- 
cordance with the extent to which the 
public feels that it is getting service 
of permanent value from these insti- 
tutions; in other words, the libraries 
of 1954 are going to stress more than 
ever the things of permanent value to 
society, collectively and individually, 
simply because they will be obliged to 
in order to get adequate financial sup- 
port. 

We must realize that many of the 
changes in the world since 1914— 
political, social, industrial, and _ eco- 
nomic—will have a permanent effect 
on the whole social order. Therefore, 
we as librarians must adjust ourselves 
to these changes—many of which will 
make it impossible to go back to a 
society as we knew it before the 
World War. 

The first thing that must be recog- 
nized is the enormous burden of debt 
—public, corporate, and private—that 
presses on this country and most of 
the countries of the world. Taxation 
as we knew it before 1914 is wholly 
inadequate and unable to bear the 
burdens caused by this millstone of 
debt and at the same time give the 
public the service it is accustomed to, 
and demands, from governmental 
agencies. 

The total federal, state and local 
government debt of our country is ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000. (or will 
be before the end of the present fiscal 
year according to plans at Washing- 
ton). The total corporate and private 
debt in the country as estimated by 
some of our best authorities is $200,- 
000,000,000. The annual interest 
charge on this total indebtedness 
($250,000,000,000.)—public, corporate, 
and private—at 4 per cent interest is 
ten billion dollars, or $400 a year for 
the average family of five. This is 
more than one-fourth of the total 
produced national income for 1932— 
and it allows nothing for the pay- 
ment of the debts themselves. At 5 
per cent interest better average for 
all debts—the annual interest charge 
is $12,500,000,000.—practically one- 
third of the total produced national 
income in 1932. Of course on many 
of these debts the interest is not being 
paid: and the debts themselves never 
will be paid. But the failure to nay 
interest will vitally affect 


debts and 


1A personal letter to Carl Milam, Secre 
tary of the A.L.A 





This Department is open for 
discussion on all library affairs 








and handicap thousands of institutions 
and millions of individuals until they 
readjust themselves to the new situa- 
tion or go under. It is this debt charge 
that is now strangling many of our 
cities—witness New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Detroit—and on top 
of this debt is taxation for the neces- 
sary normal functioning of society. In 
a recent report to Congress by a Com- 
mittee headed by Congressman Robert 
L. Bacon of New York State the per 
capita tax levied today for federal, 
state, and local purposes is $83.35, or 
over $400. for the average family of 
five. This includes, of course, taxes 
for debt service, the burden of which 
has already been referred to. 

Local (municipal) taxes, and 
of our state taxes until recent years, 
came from levies on tangible prop- 
erty—known as the general property 
tax. In many of our cities and states 
this form of taxation has entirely 
broken down as a means of support- 
ing state and local government. In all 
too many instances it has become con- 
fiscatory. When 50, or in extreme 
cases, 100 per cent of the normal 
annual income of a property is taken 
for taxes, it means confiscation, espe- 
cially when there is a mortgage on 
the property, with interest charges to 
be met. And this is independent of the 
fact that the property may produce no 
income whatever—a vacant store for 
example. 

I know of one city where a half 
mile widening of an important busi- 
ness street, so as to provide three lines 
of trafhe for automobiles each way, 
with free parking space on both sides 
in addition (a large share of the cost 
being assessed against the adjoining 
property holders to be paid in ten 
annual installments) led in six years 
to more than half of the real estate 
on that street to become tax delinquent, 
and much of it already sold to dealers 
in tax titles. Some of this may be 
redeemed by the owners later on, but 
much of it will be lost by the original 
owners. In discussing this matter with 
the City Treasurer he stated that some 
of that property had assessed against 
it in the last six years taxes greater 
in amount than the total income from 
the property in the last twenty-five 
years. 

In the state of Michigan, out of 
nearly thirty-seven million acres of 
land area, 17,000,000 acres is tax de- 
linquent at this moment and on the 
road to state ownership for non-pay- 
ment of taxes—an area more than 
three times that of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The State and Federal Gov- 
ernment already own approximately 
three million acres of Michigan, so 


most 


Tue Liprary Journ; 


The Open Round Table 


half the remaining 
now tax 


that more than 
area of the state is 
quent. The pages of advertisement, 
of sheriff sales and mortgage sales ot 
farms, homes and other real estate 

weekly newspapers with low adver. 
tising rates tell the same story—that 
present taxes on general property ar 
greater than that property can 
Furthermore, the general property tay 
is inelastic and fails in governmenta 
emergencies. This general property 
tax in most of our states is the main 
source of revenue for schools and [i- 


delin 


bear 


braries. 

I believe, therefore, that the public 
libraries of 1954, and long before thay 
time, must be supported from sources 
other than, Or in addition to, the gen 
eral property tax; or other public 
functions now financed by the genera 
property tax must be financed from 
new sources of revenue, thus permit 
ting the general property tax to carr 
the work of public libraries. New 
sources of revenue do not necessaril\ 
mean more taxes, but a better distr 
bution of the basis of taxes, taking 
into account the ability to pay ani 
greatly reducing or abandoning en 
tirely the enormous amount of exemp 
tions on property that is free from 
all taxation. In all our thinking abou 
taxation for libraries and education 
we must ever keep in mind that they 
are primarily matters of state con 
cern, and not merely of local concern 
or support. As librarians we can not 
afford to ignore these outstanding 
facts. We must give more serious con- 
sideration than ever before to this 
whole subject of taxation. 

Other possible sources of revenue 
for public libraries I discussed in the 
article I contributed to Current Pro} 
lems in Public Library Finance, pub 
lished by the A.L.A. in 1933. 

The libraries in 1954 will be forced 
to eliminate a large amount of th 
time and money that is now being ex 
pended on ephemeral fiction of little 
or no literary value, and frequentl 
of rotten moral. Many of these book: 
hold up sordid ideals of life. They 
teach directly or pretend to teach bi 
implication, that individuals can duck 
the laws of biology and get away 
with it. The people who desire such 
things are usually very articulate in 
most communities, but I am convinced 
that even today the great majority of 
people have little or no interest or 
desire to soak their minds in the de 
tails of drunkenness, adultery, por 
nography, and unnatural vice. Mans 
of our citizens today positively resent 
libraries having such books on their 
shelves for circulation. Of course such 
books have a certain sociological in 
terest and value, as indicative of 4 
veriod of our history. I believe the 
lack of funds is going to teach 
that we have too long endeavored to 
go the easiest way by catering to the 
things that are asked for or demanded 
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by people who are interested in de- 
cadent morals and prostituted lives, 
the kind of people who come up to a 
library assistant as well as to a book- 
store clerk, and whisper in her ear 
that they want sometning risque or 
racy; and they will take nothing else. 

kKeading for recreation is a vital 
and legitsmate function of puolic |hi- 
braries; but reading that corrodes 
lives is not recreation in any proper 
sense. No library can buy all the books 
published. It must select, and in its 
selection, for economic reasons if for 
no other, it should emphasize the 
things that are worth while in the 
long run. Of course in the selection of 
books many mistakes will always be 
made. 

The durable satisfactions of life are 
based on spiritual and physical reali- 
ties—on the physiological and psycho- 
logical laws of our being as social 
animals. If you prefer, call them the 
laws of God. To me they are identi- 
cal. My convictions on such subjects 
are not based on theoretical abstrac- 
tions; they have developed out of my 
studies for the writing and editing 
the biographies of between 500 and 
1,000 men, many of whom I have 
known personally, supplemented by my 
being called upon occasionally to re- 
port on the libraries of men whose 
lives—their minds and their bodies— 
were ruined by dwelling on and prac- 
ticing all kinds of social vice. Our 
hospitals for the insane and some of 
our penal and correctional institutions 
have large numbers of inmates—sup- 
ported at great cost to the taxpayers— 
who thought they could successfully 
buck the laws of biology. 

I have long been convinced that for 
the smaller communities the combina- 
tion or physical afhliation of the li- 
brary, museum, and art gallery with 
courses of free lectures have not been 
sufficiently stressed in America. The 
education that is given through the 
ear and the eye in such types of in- 
stitutions, as is done quite frequently 
in England, and a few places in this 
country, we as librarians as a rule 
have almost entirely overlooked. Mr. 
Dana, of Newark, had the idea, but 
the idea was by no means new with 
him. 5 

A good lecture in a library is al- 
ways a tremendous stimulus towards 
the reading of books relating to the 
subject of the lecture or books written 
bv the lecturer. Then, too, a lecture 
of the forum type—the answering of 
questions bv the lecturer that are put 
to him from the audience serve as an 
excellent means to learn what really 
interests the public. 

So long as human beings have intel- 
lectual curiosity—and I believe that 
kind of curiosity is greater today than 
ever before in the history of the 
world, and that it will be even greater 
twenty vears hence than it is today— 
reading in its broadest sense and all 
that it implies, will continue to occupy 
the mind of man, during his hours of 
work and also his hours of leisure, 
more and more. Such a curiosity is 


the foundation of all self-education; 
and that is tne only kind of eaucation 
that continues to tne end of lite and 
enables one to meet successtully the 
vicissitudes of a changing world. Such 
an education makes a society dynamic 
instead ot static. Libraries are the 
most economical and the most efficient 
means of supplying the material for 
such education, for a pubiic library is 
simply an example of enlightened co 
Opeiation on the part ot the people 
ot the community to satisfy in the best 
possible and most way a 
great human need—the desire to know 
and to understand. 

When the public once realizes this 
(and it is our business as lhi- 
brarians to lead them to it and to 
demonstrate its value to themselves 
individually and to the community as 
a whole) they will some way, some- 
how, find the means to satisfy it; 
for in the long run society finds the 
way and the means to pay for the 
things it really believes in. 

A word about library buildings and 
their equipment. many of our 
buildings are monumental tombs rather 
than places for comfortable work and 
joyous recreation. We are rapidly on 
the way towards having buildings 
with conditioned air—comfortable in 
all seasons, attractively and = ade- 
quately lighted—most library build 
ings are not so lighted today—com 
fortable chairs on which one may sit 
and work for four or five hours at a 
stretch without becoming numb as is 
the case when one sits for that length 
of time on a chair designed like a 
dining or lunch room chair, where 
one rarely stays seated more than an 
hour at the outside. And then we shall 
have color in walls, furniture, win- 
dow curtains, etc., that suggest a well 
appointed club or home rather than a 
chairs, tables, and 


economical 


need 


Too 


warehouse with 
books in it. 

The movement 
these things is already 
It will result in enlarged 
mental areas, thus reducing enormous 
wastes in governmental costs; for 
people are beginning to realize that 
government planned for the horse age 
is no longer adapted to the auto- 
mobile age with great trunk-line con 


many of 
started. 
govern- 


towards 
well 


crete roads. 

It goes without saying that the li- 
brary's work must always be free 
from all suspicion of propaganda. It 
simply organizes its work so. that 
people are exposed to ideas—the mov- 
ing force of the world, or as someone 
has expressed it, through books and 
the work a library is now doing or 
ought to do, “notions become motions,” 
and “thoughts become things.” 

As a concrete illustration of 
some of these things are for the im 
mediate future, most of the following 
are in my ofhce in blue print form 
for a proposed enlargement (more 
than doubling the capacity) of our 
main library building: 

1. Rooms for the free meeting places 
of all the scientific, educational, tech 


what 
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nical, professional and similar organi- 
zations of the city, with tne periouicals 
and new books directly in their hne 
made obvious at such meetings. 

2. Frequent exhibitions—art and 
others; and free lectures by recog 
nized authorities on every line of 
worth while human endeavor. 

3. Librarians who know books— 
specially trained in the knowledge of 
the literature of a large group of 
subjects to serve as guides to the read- 
ers interested in those subjects, as are 
our children's librarians and munici 
pal reference librarians today: for ex- 
ample, medicine (including hygiene 
and public health), history and _ politi- 
(several divisions), soci 
(including education, economics 


cal science 
ology 
and finance), technology as related to 
the business and industries of the com 
munity, science (pure and = applied, 
several divisions), the fine arts (archi- 
tecture—including furniture—music, 
painting, sculpture), religion (inelud 
ing missions) (including out 
door life), agriculture (in all its as 
pects—animal husbandry, — forestry, 
gardens, flowers, ete.), and perhaps 
most important of all, literature and 
the drama as interpreters of life. 

Many, if not all, of these things are 
already being done in some of our 
largest libraries. | look forward to 
communities of 100,000 or 
developing in the directions indicated, 
all inspired by the conviction that the 
people of the community are its great 
est economic asset, worth in dollars 
and cents many times the value of all 
the tangible property of the com 
munity. In short, we shall in the 
coming decades endeavor, more than 
ever before, to tie up our libraries to 
the best needs of human individuals 
and a humane society, so that all of 
us (not just may live 
joyous, abundant, and genuinely worth 
while lives. 


sports 


even less 


some ot us) 


——SAMUEL H. RANCK, 
Librarian, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Public Library 


Whereabouts Of 
Lincoln Manuscripts 


THe McLean Lincoln Collection 
at Brown University recently has been 
supplementing its collection of 
650 manuscripts written by Abraham 
Lincoln, bv keeping a file of the loca 
tion of Lincoln manuscripts in other 
collections and also whenever pos 
sible by obtaining photostat copies of 


over 


these others. The ph ‘tostat file now 
comprises about 600 items, and = a 
large number of others have been 


located for which photostats are not 
available 
If any readers of ‘Tur Linrary 
JOURNAL can supply us with informa 
tion as to the whereabouts of ans 
Lincoln manuscripts, the favor will 
be appreciated. 
- Esruer C. CusHMan 
Custodian, Lincoln Collection, 
Brown University 
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The Detection Of 
Manuscript Forgeries 


Ir Is often necessary, especially in 
the detection of forgery, to study the 
handwriting of a manuscript in de- 
tail, and possibly to compare it with 
that of another manuscript known to 
be authentic. This somewhat difhcult 
process may be greatly facilitated by 
the use of accurate enlargements of 
the handwriting under examination. 

For purposes of visual demonstra- 
tion, a very inexpensive and efhcient 
way is to reproduce the manuscript 
in small sections of 35 x 25 millimeters, 
on moving picture film strips. The 
reproduced images should preferably 
be of the same dimensions as they 
appear in the original. In most cases 
it will not be necessary to reproduce, 
in this manner, the entire text, as 
certain lines with the most charac- 


teristic peculiarities will be sufficient. 
The next step to take is to print col- 
lectively a positive reel of all sections 
of which negatives have been made 
and to project the images on a smooth 
surface screen. The size of the pro- 





jected image can be regulated in ac- 
cordance with the aim and the place 
of the demonstration. With the single 
letters measuring, when _ projected, 
from 10 to 15 centimeters in height, 
it is an easy matter to point out their 
characteristics and by holding a sheet 
of paper on the screen, accurate pencil 
sketches can be traced with great 
facility. 

Irrespective whether it is the inten- 
tion to prove that the questioned docu- 
ment under observation is spurious or 
genuine, it is advisable to show simul- 
taneously on the screen corresponding 
words of a similar document of which 
the authenticity is an established fact, 
if available. For this purpose, corres- 
ponding sections of the authentic 
specimen should be photographed like- 
wise on cine-film, taking good care 
that both groups of pictures are made 
on the same scale, preferably by not 
changing the photographic set-up. To 
obtain, however, a composite print of 
the two, the images of the questioned 
as well as of the authentic document 
should not occupy more than one half 
of each of the film frames made use 








2 cian 


The Upper Images Represent The Original Handwriting. The Larger The 
Images Are Reproduced The Better They Will Serve The Purpose 


of for the demonstration, leaving the 
other half unexposed; and if the 
upper halves of one film strip are 
used for one document, the lowe; 
halves of the other film strip should 
be reserved for the other document 
Then the unexposed portions shoul; 
be carefully cut off and the two re- 
maining halves, with the images, that 
are to be compared are fitted together 
and placed in whatever apparatus js 
used for the printing of the positive 
film strip. 

Besides being able to print a com- 
posite positive film strip for projection 
purposes, enlarged photographs can be 
made from the same negatives, show- 
ing both handwritings in juxtaposition 
The latter are most useful for exami- 
nation with micrometers and_ other 
measuring instruments. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter with the 
handwriting protractor to measure the 
average slope of a writing, and with 
other appropriate instruments to meas- 
ure the curves, the width of the pen- 
strokes, and the proportionate dimen- 
sions of different parts of individual 
letters. When such enlarged photo- 
graphs are used, there is no danger of 
injury to the manuscript from any of 
the measuring instruments; and eye- 
strain from continual use of magnify- 
ing glasses is obviated. It is also much 
easier by this means to discover, as 
well as to demonstrate, peculiarities 
indicative of forgery which may not 
be readily discernible to the naked 
eye, and to compare similar words 
from two different documents. 

The photographs reproduced here- 
with have been made from two letters 
of Abraham Lincoln, in the Hunting- 
ton Library, one of which is a forgery. 
It is left to the reader to decide from 
these photographs which is the genu- 
ine letter. 

——Dr. L. BENDIKsoON, 
Capt. R. B. HASELDEN, 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal 


New York Holds 
Lafayette Exhibition 


THe New York Public Library has 
prepared an exhibition to mark the 
one-hundredth anniversary of _ the 
death of Lafayette on May 20, 1834. 
The exhibition has been arranged in 
the small exhibition room on the first 
floor. It was opened April 24 and will 
remain on view until the middle of 
June. 

The exhibition has attempted to pre- 
sent, by means of books, prints, and 
manuscripts, the various stages in 
Lafayette’s long career as the “Cham- 
pion of liberty’, giving special atten- 
tion to the years after his return to 
France in 1784, because this period of 
his life is less familiar to most Amer- 
icans than the story of his services to 
the United States during the American 
Revolution. An enthusiastic defender 
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ot liberty, a firm believer in a consti- 
tutional monarchy for France, a cou- 
rageous supporter of law and order, 
Lafayette played an active and im- 
portant part in the French Revolution 
up to the time of his arrest and im- 
prisonment in 1792, The Revolution 
of 1830 called him from retirement, 
and it was his influence that placed 
Louis-Philippe on the throne’ of 
France. 

The chief divisions of the exhibition 
are as follows: (1) Early years and 
marriage; (2) The American Revolu- 
tion; (3) The “Hero of Two Worlds” 
—The French Revolution; (4) La- 
fayette as Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard—His great popularity 
and influence; (5) The Féte of the 
Federation on July 14, 1790, the apogee 
of his career—Growing unpopularity 
with the extremists; (6) Arrest and 
imprisonment—Madame de_ Lafay- 
ette’s imprisonment; (7) Lafayette’s 
friendship with James Monroe; (8) 
The triumphal visit to America in 
1824-1825; (9) The Revolution of 
1830 and Louis-Philippe; (10) Clos- 
ing years and death. 

Among the exhibits of special inter- 
est are: (1) Portrait by Samuel B. F. 
Morse, “painted in Washington, from 
sittings from Lafayette, in the month 
of February, 1825;” (2) original let- 
ters to James Monroe, showing the 
affectionate friendship which existed 
between them for more than _ fifty 
years; (3) letters written from prison 
by Madame de Lafayette to Monroe, 
then American minister to France, 
asking for his help; (4) The accounts 
of the “Committee of Arrangements 
for the Féte in honour of Gen. La 
Fayette,’ which was held in New 
York at Castle Garden in August, 
1824. 


Wall Paper Editions 
Of The Daily Citizen 


THE Daity CiTizEN was edited and 
published at Vicksburg, Miss., by J. M. 
Swords. Like several other southern 
newspapers of the Civil War period 
its stock of newsprint paper became 
exhausted and the publisher resorted 
to the use of wall paper. On this sub- 
stitute he printed the following known 
issues: June 16, 18, 20, 27, 30 and July 
2, 1863. Each was a single sheet four 
columns wide printed on the back of 
the wall paper. 

On July 4 Vicksburg surrendered, 
the publisher fled, and the Union 
forces found the type of the Citizen 
still standing. They replaced two- 
thirds of the last column with other 
matter already in type, added the 
now famous Note of July 4 at the end 
and printed a new edition. 


NOTE 
July 4th, 1863. 


Two days bring about great changes. 
rhe banner of the Union floats over Vicks- 
burg. Gen. Grant has “caught the rabbit ;" 
he has dined in Vicksburg, and he did 
bring his dinner with him. The “Citizen” 
lives to see it. For the last time it appears 
on “Wall-paper.”” No more will it eulogize 


the luxury of mule-meat and fricassed kit 
ten—urge Southern warriors to such diet 
never-more. This is the last wall-paper 
edition, and is, excepting this note, from 
the types as we found them. It will be 
valuable hereafter as a curiosity. 

The prophecy contained in the Note 
has been fulfilled. The original copies 
are treasured and there have been 
over thirty reprints of this issue. The 
genuine originals can be distinguished 
by the following tests: 

1. Single type page, 9! inches in 

width by 167g inches in length. 

2. Column 1, line 1, title, THE 
DAILY CITIZEN, in capitals, 
not capitals and lower case, or 
capitals and small capitals. 

3. Column 1, line 2, “J. M. 
SWORDS. ....6% <> Proprietor”. 
Notice the comma (or imper- 
fect dot) and six periods. 

4. Column 1, last line, reads: “them 
as they would the portals of 
hell itself.” 

5. Column 3, line 1, reads: “Yankee 
News From All Points.” 

6. Column 4, line 1, reads: “tremity 
of the city. These will be de- 
fended.” 

7. Column 4, paragraph 3, line 7, 
first word is misspelled ‘‘Secos- 
sion.” 

8. Column 4, article 2, line 2, word 4 
is spelled “whisttle.” 

9. Column 4, last article before 
Note, final word is printed with 
the quotation mark misplaced, 
*dead’ instead of dead”. 

Another method of selecting the 
originals is through the designs of the 
wall paper used. Only three such have 
been found and none of the reprints 
duplicate or even resemble these: 

1. A large brocade pattern in faded 
red-purple over a scroll design 
in faded rose on a cream back- 
ground. 

2. A design of white three-lobed, 
palmate leaves placed close to- 
gether with small flowers and 
leaflets, like veins, in the cen- 
tre of each, all partly outlined 
with heavy dark blue. 

3. Small flowers with connecting 
vines giving the effect of a 
diamond-latticed trellis; leaves, 
flower-petals and = stems in 
faded yellow-green on a cream 
background, centres of flowers 
dark brown. 

Library of Congress, 

Periodical Division 





Ten Thousand 
Dollar Bequest 


THe Hevena, Arkansas, Public Li 
brary and the Phillips County Museum 
were recipients of $10,000. left them by 
the late Colonel Biscoe Hindman. 
Colonel Hindman, a native Arkansan, 
was the son of General Thomas C 
Hindman, one of the seven generals of 
Phillips County during the Civil War 
He left Helena in his youth and be 
came a very successful business man 
with many interests, but never forgot 
the city of his birth. 
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Warning 

For THe Past few months THe Lt 
BRARY JOURNAL and other library and 
educational periodicals have carried 
advertising of the Continental Teach- 
ers Agency, Denver, Colorado. Re- 
cent communications to the Continental 
Teachers Agency have been returned 
unopened and stamped as_ follows: 
“Fraudulent. Mail to this address re- 
turned by the order of the Postmaster 
General.” 


Endeavoring To 
Build Up Library 


THe Strate Federal Transient Bu- 
reau located in Omaha is endeavoring 
to build up a library for the several 
hundred men housed there. The 
Omaha Public Library felt financially 
unable to give any extension service 
there, but a loan of books was ob- 
tained from the Nebraska Public Li- 
brary in Lincoln, and this has been 
supplanted by gifts of books from in- 
dividuals in the city. Those of the men 
who are enrolled in the C.W.S. art 
classes ‘at the Bureau are planning to 
decorate the walls of the library room 
with murals and designs. The men 
manage the library themselves. One 
of the librarians at the Omaha Public 
Library, who had had charge of ex- 
tension work before that activity had 
to be abolished, gave them some sug- 
gestions about simple rules and charg- 
ing systems. 


Invitation To 
Lake Placid Club 

On BEHALF of the Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation I wish to ex- 
tend an invitation to members of the 
A.L.A. who can arrange to do so, to 
visit the Lake Placid Club either be- 
fore or after the meeting in Montreal 
which I understand is to be held June 
25 to June 30. 

The Lake Placid «Club Education 
Foundation have authorized a rate of 
$5. a day per person American Plan, 
including meals, for any of the A.L.A. 
group who can visit the Club at this 
time. The offer will hold for any part 
of the month of June, and for the 
month of July up to July 15 at the spe- 
cial rate. 

We trust that we shall 
pleasure of welcoming a goodly aum- 
ber of your group to the Club for a 
visit at the time suggested. 


have the 


Hot, 
Vice President 


Library Receives 
Weyman Library 

THe New York Public Library has 
received the library of the late Wesley 
Weyman, consisting of some 3,000 vol- 
umes of music and general books of 
reference, as a gift. The books were 
bequeathed by Mr. Weyman to a 
friend, who gave them to the library 
as a memorial to him 
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Among Librarians 


Wecrology 

CAROLINE F. MEDLIcorT, librarian of 
the Topeka, Kansas, Free Public Li- 
brary, died in December 1933. 


Appointments 
HAzeL AINGWORTH, Western Re- 


serve '32, is general assistant at the 
Miles Park Branch, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. 

Micprep K. Banpy, Riverside '32, 
was appointed librarian of the Red- 
lands, Calif., Junior High Schoo) in 
September, 1933. 

Haray C. Bauer, St. Louis 31, for- 
mer head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri 
Library is now technica) )ibrarian for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dorotny Bemis, Pratt ‘16, librarian 
of the Lippincott Library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Trade Associa- 
tion project that ts being carried on 
by the Special Libraries Association 
under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

MILpRED BINKLEY, Riverside °32, is 
now assistant librarian of the Orange, 
Calif., High School. 

JANET CARTWRIGHT, Western Re- 
serve °31, formerly assistant at the 
Federal Reserve Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now in the Reference Division 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary. 

ELLEN CHAPLINE, Emory ‘33, has 
been appointed assistant in the Tampa, 
Florida, Pablic Library. 

PANOLA CouLTer, Western Reserve 
31, is now an assistant in the Catalog 
Department of the Akron, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Library. 

VirciniA DARK, Western Reserve 
33, is first assistant at the East High 
School Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Orianno C. Davis, librarian of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library since 
1926, goes on June first to the Boston, 
Mass., Public Library as chief libra- 
rian of the Circulation Division. 
‘EveryN Deariso, Emory ’32, has re- 
cently been appointed librarian of the 
Georgia State Woman's College at 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Mrs. Max EssIN Krutch- 
koff) Western Reserve ‘36, formerly 
librarian of Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Ga., is now reader's adviser at the 
135th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library. 

Marcaret Fucmer, Wisconsin 730, 
formerly reference librarian of the 
North Dakota State Library Commis- 
sion, has recently been appointed }i- 
brarian of the Hastings, Nebraska, 
Public Libeacy. 

EvizasnetTH Giesecer, Wisconsin °32, 
has been appointed reference )ibrarian 
at the State Library Commission, Bis- 
marek, N.D 


(Sonya 


WILLIAM C,. HayGoop, Emory °32, 
has been awarded a $1000. scholarship 
to the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago for the coming 
vear. 

Uarpa E. Hii, Riverside °33, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Up- 
land, Calif., Public Library. 

ELIZABETH Hucues, Emory ’33, is an 
assistant in the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

EUGENIA JOHNSON, Emory °32, has 
recently been appointed assistant in 
the Emory University Hospital Li- 
brary, Emory University, Ga. 

JpaA LANDESMAN, Western Reserve 
°33, is an assistant in the Children’s 
Department of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. 

Dr, HarRLow LinpDLey, formerly li- 
brarian of the Earlham College Li- 
brary, Richmond, Indiana, for over 
twenty-five vears and later librarian 
of the Hayes Memorial Library and 
Museum at Fremont, Ohio, has been 
elected secretary and librarian of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society at Columbus. For twenty 
years of the time Dr. Lindley was li- 
brarian of Earlham College, he was 
also director of the department of Ar- 
chives and History of the Indiana State 
Library on a part time basis, 

Mrs. Jutta Kerr McCarry, Al- 
bany °16, was appointed librarian of 
the Topeka, Kansas, Free Public Li- 
brary, starting January 1, 1934. 

May McGinty, Western Reserve 
33, is an assistant in the Children’s 
Department of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. 

RutH Mawnn, Emory °33, is an as- 
sistant in the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Atlanta, 
Ga 

Puy.iis L. RAaane, Western Reserve 
°32, is an assistant in the General Ref- 
erence Division of the Main Library 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

GEORGE H, RICHTER, JR., Emory °31, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Norris Branch, TVA Library, Norris, 
Tenn. 

JosepH SHIPMAN, Western Reserve 
‘32, is an assistant in the Technology 
Division of the Main Library of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

JosepH L. Wueever, director of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., has been selected to receive the 
distinguished civic award of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore for out- 
standing contributions to Uiterature 
during 1933. Mr. Wheeler was given 
a high rating for the splendid record 
of administration of library affairs, 
particularly in view of his accomplish- 
meats af greatly expanding the library 
service on a_ reduced budget. The 
bronze medallion was presented to 
Mr. Wheeler at the annual civic 
awards’ luncheon held on April 25. 


BEATRICE WEISKOPF, Emory °33, has 
been appointed librarian-secretary «i 
the Roosevelt Wild Life Experiment 
Station, Forestry Dept., Syracuse Uni 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Calendar 
Of Events 


May 5—New Jersey School Library 
Association, one day meeting at The 
Cabin, New Jersey College for Wo- 
men, New Brunswick, N. J. 

May 17—Connecticut Library Asso 
ciation, spring meeting at Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 

May 19—Maryland Library Ass 
ciation, spring meeting, Tome Schoo! 
Port Deposit, Md. 

May 21-24—American Association 
for Adult Education, annual meeting 
at The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 

May 24-26—Montana State Libram 
Association, annual meeting at Mis 
soula, Mont. 

May 31-June 1—Massachusetts Li 
brary Club, annual meeting at 
Andover, Mass. 

June 5—Rhode Island Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at the Hope 
Valley Library, Hope Valley, R. I. 

June 19-23—Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 

June 25-30—American Library As 
sociation, annua) meeting at Montreal! 
Canada. 

June 28-30—Pacific Northwest Li 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla 
Washington. 

August 30-September 1—Minnesota 
Library Association, annual meeting 
at Glenwood, Minn. 

September 10-11—Wyoming Library 
Association, annua) meeting at Lar 
amie, Wyo. 

September 24-29—New York Library 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

October 4-6—Michigan Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at the Dear 
born Inn, Dearborn, Mich. 

October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Association, annual meeting at New 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 11-13—Pennsylvania Library 
Association, annua) meeting at Her- 
shey, Pa. 

October 15-17—Missouri Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

Octaher 17-20—A. L. A. Regional 
Conference, Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations, joint 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 

October 17-19—Nebraska 
Association, anaual meeting at Kear 
ney, Nebraska. 
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May 15, 1934 


$45 


Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between June 15 and June 


30, Based On Data Gath- 


ered From Publishers, Issued Semi-Monthly, Juveniles dnd Text Books Not Included. 


Ar: Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


Non-Fiction 
Apstein, Theodore E. 
lr You Musr Marry 


{ comprehensive legal book for the layman 
on the responsibility of men and women in 


regard to marriage and divorce laws. The 
vuthor is the legal advisor of the National 
\ssociation for Uniform Divorce Laws. 
Sears, $2.50. (6/25/34) 

Ashford, Bailey K. Bi 
A SOLDIER IN SCIENCE: THE AvurTo- 
BIOGRAPHY OF Baitty K. AstForp, 
U.S.A. 

(‘he autobiography of a famous contem 
porary American scientist and soldier who 
has traveled extensively. The discoverer 


of hookworm in Puerto Rico, Ashford ts 
now being acclaimed by the medical world 
for his recognition of tropical sprue. Photo- 
graphic illustrations. Market: Readers of 


true adventure, medical men, scientists, It 


braries. Morrow, $3.50. (6/27/34) 


Brailsford, Henry Noel 

PROPERTY OR PEACE? 

\ well-known English journalist and po- 
litical essayist analyzes the political break- 
down of democracy throughout the world, 


showing the temptation that Fascism of 
fers to the masses and the deficiencies in 


Communism as the alternate — solution, 
Market: All interested in world politics, 
“ovi ri $3. 


public libraries. Covici, riede, 


(6/26/34) 


Bunyard, Edward A. 
THe ANATOMY OF Dessert, WiTH A 
Few Nores ON WINE 
High praise for fruits and With 
many classical allusions, the author writes 


Wines, 


clowingly of the delights and histories of 
many fruits and wines, Dutton, $2. 
6/25/34) 


Dixon, Thomas 
A Dreamer [nN PorTUGAL 


An account of Bernarr MacFadden'’s ex 
periences in Portugal while laying the 
foundations for a comprehensive system of 
physical education. Photographic  illustra- 
tions. Market: AJ) those interested in physi 
cal education and kindred subjects. Covici, 
Friede, $2.50. (6/19/34) 


Driberg, J. H. 
Excaro: THe Lion Cus 
) delightful true story about the life of a 


lion cub, Engato. It contains descriptions 
ot native life in the Lango Country where 
Engato came from and tales of wild 


inimal hunting. Illustrated. Dutton, $1.50. 
(6/18/34 


Eddy, Sherwood 
{He MEANING Or Marx 
The authar af The Challenge af Russia. 


etc, from his current international experi 
the actual teachings of 


Karl Mace and their interpretations as 
practised in the world today. Market: 


ences, discusses 


Mu: Music 
Po: Poetry 


Re: Religion 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: Economics 
Hi: History 


Those interested in world affairs, in Karl 
Marx, Vibraries. Farrar & Rinehart, $1 
(6/15/34) 


Fair, Ethel M. 
COUNTRYWIDE LIBRARY SERVICE 


irom 
present 


\ compilation of valuable articles 
American and British publications 
mg a constructive account of present: prac 
tices of library service. Market: Students 
of library service, groups interested in book 


distribution, Uibrartans, library organizers, 
state tield agents. Amer. Lib Ass'n, 


(6/34) 


Johns, Rowland, ed. 

Our FRIEND THE BULLDOG 

Our Frrenn THe Buce-TEerrcer 

Our Fritnpn THe Grear Dane 

Three new manuals in the Our Friend th 


Dog Series which offer the latest word in 
practical advice to all dog breed 


ers, owners and friends. Dutton, $1, each 
(6/17/34) 


Lee, George W, 


$2.50( ?). 


fanciers, 


BEALE STREET (WHERE THE BLUES 
BEGAN ) 

{ descriptive account of the life of the 
urban Negro in America, told with alter 
nating factual seriousness and gay humor. 
(t is the story of the Negro’s rise in the 
business world and in the underworld, 
illustrated bv the Negro population of 


Beale Street in Memphis, Tennessee, [[lus- 


trated. Ballou, $2.56 6/15/34) 

Loomis, Alfred F. and Stone, Her- 
bert L. Sp 
MILLIONS For DEFENSE 

\ piv torial history of the defense of the 
America’s Cup Market: Sailine  enthus 
asts. Derrvdale Press, $7.5), (6134 
Melvin, A. Gordon 

BUILDING PERSONALITY 

\ well known leader in the field of Amer 
ican progressive education clarifies the con 


fusion into which psychology has fallen, 
and builds up a system which conserves and 
significant study in 
Market: Parents, teachers, Ii 
34) 


makes more 


human fife. 
John Day, $2.50. (6/7 


previous 


braries 


Tenenbaum, Joseph 
THE Rippte Or Woman 
\ psychological study of and) othe 


woman 


Freudian theses by the author of (he Rad 
dle of Sex. Sears, $3.75. (6/25/34) 
Toye, Francis Bi 
RossiNt 

The distinguished musical critic -of the 


vithor of Merdt 


the man 


London VJorning Post and 
writes a biography af Rossini 


now 

and the musician, Market: Biography 
readers, music Jovers libraries Kopf 
4.50. (6/18 (34) 


, r 
Walter, Frank K. 
THe Limeary’s Own PRINTING 
1 simple and CONCISE handbook covering 


“what the librarian ought to know’ about 


sc: 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


Science 


printing. [fustrated. Market: Anvone wis 
ng antormation about type, various printing 
methods, marking copy tor the printer, ets 
Amer ib. Ass'n. S1.50¢ 2 6/15 7/34 
Fiction 
Bailey, H. C. 
SHADOW ON ‘THe Watt 
The frst fulldength novel about) Mr 
Reginald Fortune, special advisor to the 
Yard, whose detective exploits ha been 
detailed in eight volumes of short. stories 
\ Crime Club vsterv. Market: Readers 
of the best in detective fiction W « 
Batlev fans. Doubleday, $2. (6/6 34 
Bruce, Kate Mary 
Duck's Back 
The story of a woman who always took 
what she wanted whatever the cost. Smil 
ing and invulnerable, she got her way by 
exploiting her charm and an attitude of 
helplessness Phe author i mece of Som 
erset: Maugham. Market: Women fiction 
eaders. John Day, $2.50 6/7/34 





Grow old 
Along with me... 


might well be the subtitle 
of that engaging book by Dr 
Johnson Brigham, THE 
YOUTH OF OLD AGE. The 
first part of the book ts dé 
voted to a penetrating essay by 
Dr. Brigham, in which he 
shows how the later years of 
life may be by all odds the 
and best Nearly 300 
quotations from ancient and 
modern illu 
minated by the 88-year-old 
author's brisk comments. Dr 
Brigham has been State Li 
brarian of Iowa since 1898 
The book is an appropriate 
present for a friend—and it 
will) delight every elderly li 


richest 


authors follow, 


brary patron. Complete index 
Publication May 28, $2.50 
MARSHALL JONES CO. 


212 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass 
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Cody, Stone 
DANGEROUS GOLD 


A fast-moving Western about an outlaw 
who broke with his gang and = fought 
against them. Author of The Gun With 
the Waiting Notch. Market: Western fans 
looking for plots. Morrow, $2. 


(6/27/34) 


Collins, Gilbert 

earn Mesrs (He Kinc's Messencer 
\ rousing detective thriller beginning with 
the death of the King’s messenger on his 


way to Paris. A Crime Club mystery 


Market: Readers of Austin j. Small and 
Edgar Wallace. Doubleday, $2. (6/20/34) 


unusual 


Eastman, Elizabeth 

Sun On THEIR SHOULDERS 

\ Moving modern nov el which pictures an 
Amecicaa scene hitherto untouched in fi 
tion—Cape Cod’s cranberry bogs, and the 
Finns who eet their living trom them 
Macket: Thase interested in good stories 
of American life. Morrow, $2.50. 
(6/27/34) 


Ellis, Vivian 
FAINT HARMONY 


A musical romance which opens in the 
eighties with the love idyll of two young 
students at the Brussels Conservatoire, The 
author is a popular composer of continental 
song hits. Stokes, $2. (6/19/34 


Fangen, Ronald 

DUEL 

relationships, 

Undset. 
Paula 


A story of intense human 
highly Sigrid 


Translated from the Norwegian by 


recommended Vv 


Wiking. Market: Readers of distinguished 
fiction, those interested in Scandinavian 
literature, Viking, $2.50. (6/11/34 


Fuller, Anne and Allen, Marcus 
Qearn On THe Gurer SHOAL 


“Preacher” Benson told all the other deep 
sea fishermen of Hammerhead Island, oft 
the coast of Maine, that he had an im 
portant announcement to make at church 
meeting the next night—but he was mur 
dered! Dutton, $2. (6/15/34) 
Gielgud, Val 


THe Rist Or THe VANISHED WOMEN 


It took the Departments of War and Labor 
working with the geniuses of the Yard to 
unravel a riddle that started with a strange 
whisper to an inquiring motorist and did 
not end until it had nearly rocked Parlia 
ment itself. A Crime Club mystery. Mar- 
ket: Those who like Wallace, Packard and 


Oppenheim. Doubleday, $2. (6/20/34) 


Graham, Lewis and Olmstead, Edwin 


[HE UNSINKABLE Mrs, Jay 


This fictionized account of the amazing life 
of “The Unsinkable Mrs. Brown,” who 
burned up one fortune and found a greater 
one, Whe left Deaver a social outcast and 
became a society leader of New York. 
makes a fascinating saga of the America of 
the (9(00’s, Market: Fiction readers inter 
American history, 


ested in picturesque 
Covici, Friede, 


rental and public Vbraries 


42.50. (6/26/34) 
Gregory, Claudius 
So_omon Levi 


Jewish family is 
Solomon Levi 


The life of a New York 
portraved in this story of 
Sears, $2.50. (6/25/34) 


Hill, Grace Livingston 
AMORELLE 


After the death of her father, Amorelle 
went to live with Uncle Enoch where she 
found life rather difficult but also found 
love. Market: Pure romance market, women 
and growing girls. Lippincotc, $2. 
(6/28/34) 

Hobart, Alice Tisdale 

RIVER SUPREME 


This novel of an Amerik in family's life in 
China, by the author of Oil for the Lamps 
of China, was first published under che cele 
Pidgin Cargo. Market: All readers of dis 
tinguished fiction, the many who enjoyed 
Oil for the Lamps of China. Bobbs Merrill, 
$2.50. (6/19/34) 


House, Colonel E. M. and 
Mason, Tyler 
ENEMIES PREFERRED 


Colonel House has long been collecting 
ruthentic stories about Captain Bill McDon 
ald, one of the legendary characters of the 
old Southwest. As Captain of the Texas 
Rangers, McDonald led a bloody, romantic 
and adventurous life, which is here re- 
counted for the first time. Market: Western 
vnd adventure John Day, $2. 


(6/21/34) 


Hughes, Langston 
THe Ways OF WHITE FoLks 


lans. 


Short stories of the relations between white 
and colored people described from the 
Negro point of view. Market: Readers and 
students of the short story, all those inter 
ested in the American Negro. Knopf, $2. 
6/18/34) 

Kirwan, Patrick 

BLACK EXCHANGE 

Berlin during the chaotic davs of the 
catastrophic fall of the mark is the scene 
of this story of an Trish fugitive who had 
1 price on his head. Market: Readers who 


like Liam O'Flaherty’s work, Vanguard, 
£?. (6/22/34) 
Landi, Elissa 
THE ANCESTOR 
\ glamorous love story about a beautiful 


nema dana aad the twa mea wha at 
fected her life. told) against a European 
setting. Market: Readers of ponular fiction, 
those tuterested in Elissa Landi as a mavie 
star. Doubleday, $2.50. (6/6/34) 


Malraux, André 
Man’s Fare 

An envic of love. death and war in revolu 
tionary China. This novel under the ttle 
of La Condition Humaine won the 1933 
Prix Goncourt. Market: Those who enjoy 
finely written tales of adventure and stories 
of China. libraries. Smith & Haas, $2.50. 


(6/18/34) 


Miller, Helen Topping 
BLUE MaricoLps 


The romance of Mary Lane Adams, a 
Southern girl, whose work in interior deco 
ration causes her to meet young Gaines 
Manning, wealthy and married, with whom 
she promptly falls in lowe. Market: Light 
fiction readers, Penn, $2. (6/15/34) 


Queen, Ellery 

THE CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY 
Many people 
m the web of the tragedy 
with the murder of a totally strange man. 
Popular author of The Siamese Towin 
VWystery, etc. Market: Detective story fans, 
large Ellery Queen following. Stokes, $2. 
(6/19 ‘34) 


found themselves enmeshed 
which began 


Cue Ligrary Journ 


Rosman, Alice Grant 
SOMEBODY Musr 


W hen Kay Flete's parents suddenly 
rated and her mother rushed off to Sco: 
land, she realized that somebody had 
act quickly to hold the family  toget! 
and to check the village gossip—so K 
took on the job herself. Popular author 
Protecting Margat, etc. Market: Light | 
tion readers, all Rosman enthusiasts 


braries. Minton, Balch, $2. (6°22 34 


Rud, Anthony 
YHE Rose BaTH RIppvLeE 


Jigger Masters, detective, matched his » 
against some scientihc killers and won 
Market: Detective story fans. Macaulay, +2 


6/8/34) 


Seton, Graham 
Live WitHout Enp 


This story of Hugh Richmond, set in 

serenity of the English countryside and 

the turmoil of a great industrial 

gives a picture of many of the great 

Hicts now troubling England. Author 

The a Plan, etc. Farrar & Rinehart, $ 
4) 


(6/29 


Von Hutten, Baroness 
Mice For AMUSEMEN1 


An absorbing romance, peopled with 
esting and human personalities, by 


author of Pam. Dutton, $2. (6/26/34 


Waugh, Alec 


THE BaALLiors 


L serious novel about an upper middle 


class English family from the years 190) 
to 1930. Each of the five children typitic 
a phase of contemporary thought and att 
tudes toward life. Market: Author's 

the Galsworthy audience. Farrar & 


(6/15/34) 


lowing, 


Rinehart, $2.50. 


West, Nathanael 
A Coor Miriion or Yue DisMantiis 
Or LEMUEL PITKIN 


An hilarious novel about the adventures 
of Lemuel Pitkin, a typical New Enelan 
vouth of Pilgrim ancestry, who set 

trom his farm to make his fortune in t) 
modern world. Author of Miss Lon 
hearts, Market: All fiction readers \ 
enjoy satires on our present mad wor 
Covici, Friede, $2. (6/19/34) 


Wheatley, Dennis 
BLACK AUGUST 
A fantastic story, laid in the future, al 


how England was overrun by a Red revolu 


tion. Author of Forbidden Territory, | 
Rowley, ete. farket: Adventure readers 
Dutton, $2.50). (6/19/34) 


Reprints 


Ash, Peter 
His OWN ROOFTREE 


Grosset, 75¢. (6/34) 


Ayres, Ruby M. 
Look To THE SPRING 
Grosset, 75¢. (6/34) 


Bailey, H. C. 
THE Reo CAstie MYsrery 


Grosset, 756. (6/34) 
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Baldwin, Faith Raynolds, Robert 
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Approved from Coast to Coast 


BEAUTY BroTHers Ix Tur West by foremost educates 
Grosset, 75¢. (6/34) Grasset, 75@. (6.34 ae 
Barnum, Madalene D. Rodney, George B. sting ntributic ~ to its tield 
. y 2 Superintendent ot ducati 
scHoot Prays For Att OccAstons THE CANYON TRaAI ad i , , 
Crrosset 740 6 34 


Grosset, $1. (6/34 


Rindloss, Harold 


caageage Prawine THe Gianr Panpa — 
It — ee tach Riue Ribbon Books, $1. (6/14/34 ——aeew 
Grosset, 75¢. ( : 
nena Ross, Barnaby 
Booth, Louis F. THe Tracepy Or Z ge OETA DIED 
JHE BANK VAULT Mysrery Grosset, 75¢. (6/34 ‘ \ Sth 
t, 756. (6/34) — \ .e 
Grosset, 75€. (6/34 Sabatini, Rafael } Edition 
Canfield, Dorothy YHE BLack SWAN \ { 
{HE DEEPENING STREAM Grasset, 786. (6 34 y 
Grosset, 756. (6/34) Straus, Ralph SESS os 
Cellini, Benvenuto CHARLES DICKEN» PRACTICE FILES ARE 
Memorrs OF Benvenuto CeLuini Grosset, $1. (6 34 IN THE BOOK 
Translated by R. H. H. Cust. MMustrated Thucydides ne? self instruct 
hy James Daugherty. Blue Ribbon Books, Yue CompLere Wrirines 
Si. (6/14/34 The unabridged Crawley translation. Mod A patented book, combining complete 
Deeping Warwick ern Lib, 956, (6 25 34 fundamental filing instructions with 
eeping, arwickK ) , 
Gio Wink Axp New Tully, Jim full set of fling Practice units 
Grosset T5¢ (6/34 LAUGHTER IN He lt contain a chapter on Librat Hits 
; Grosset. 7$¢. 16/34 complete treatise on Alphabeti 
Eddy, Sherwood i is it KEY for the entire book 
THE CHALLENGE OF Evrop) Userur. Quorarions i aa as a ieee aa ae 
Grosset, $1. (6/34) Grosset, $f. (6 34 WORTHY OF SPACE IN EVERY 
Eddy, Sherwood Vandercook, J. W. LIBRARY 
Tar CHanience Or THe East Murper IN TRINIDAD 4 Fagen ie ee en ee 
HI HAI ‘ Grosset, 75¢ 6/34 S1Z¢ x 6 Maroon Fabnkoid Bindi L 
Grosset, $1. (6/34 $2.50 List Discounts in Quantities 
; - » Siete ———— 
Evans, Evan Postponements, Price Daieaiad aad Pobliked 1 
Montana Ripes! Ch: tia a eee ere eee eee 
Grunt, Ted. 16/38) ranges N. E. H. HUBBARD & COMPANY 
. . cor fe fed 
Greene, Graham Corey, Lewis 1SO N sace ME ike : 
ORIENT EXPRESS Yur Deesams Or AMERICAN New ‘Yy. se ite. Maw Vi ro 
Grosset, 75¢. (6/34 CAPITALISM 
} Cevici ; Friede, $3.50 $/28/34 post / : 
dull, Helen poned from 5/22/34 Herskovits, Melville J. and Frances 
Hear Lichtnine Field. Frederick V.. ed Rener Desceny 
Grosset, 75€. (6/34 Fcoxnomic Haxppnook OF Trt a pres ™ sec hii iu 
, re poned from 5 3 
Kantor, MacKinlay Pactric Ares 
ue JAypirp Doubleday, $5. (6 6°34, postponed from Law, William 
Grosset, 75¢, (6/34 5/2/34 SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION AN 
Fawneuce: eo EE: Gannett, Lewis COMMON STOCKS 
Lapy CHATTERLEY'S Lover Sweer I aN wa aye fig _ IPAS 
Bengae St TR IDA Daubleday,  Sl.90 G 2034 postponed oem aes 
e . ; from 6 6 34 Natk Robe 
. a iINatnhan, obert 
Lindley, Ernest K. Hanpspook Or THe Sovirr Union JONAH 
Frankuin PD. RoosevenT John Day, $2. (6/21/34). postponed from Knopf, $2. (6/27/34. | : 
Rlue Ribbon Books, $1. (6/14 34 4/12/34 28 '34 


Roosevelt, Kermit and Theodore 


Filing Theory and Practice 

















Classified Advertisements 


30¢ 


per line—mini 


mum charge $l 





Position Open 


LABRARY representative to call on Public Libraries 
and trade in the South, Southwest and the Middle 
West. Traveling by car necessary. Drawing account 
can be arranged at once. Line embraces 500 of the 


most select non-fiction remainders available. State 
references. Al2. 
Want Lists Filled Thoroughly 

100,000 Book Stock on every subject in world. 


Everything from Modern Fiction to Rarest Items. 
Lowest Prices. Try us. Weltman’s Book Store. 39 


West 125th St., New York City. 


Position Wanted 


REFERENCE or Cataloging Institution 
» 


£ position mn 


with high scholarly requirements by 1925 graduate 


of Paris Library School, American-born, thorough 


Luropean education at Swiss Lycée, Swiss, German 


and French universities three and a halt year 


senior cataloger in one of the largest libraries in thie 


’ P 
U. S.; five and a half vears experience as reterence 


librarian; French, German, Italian; reading know! 


edge of Spanish and Dutch. Pet 


sible at A. L. \I5, 


onal mite rview po 


\. meeting 





THe Liprary Journ 


LIBRARY MARKET PAGES. 


Are you in the market for rebinding? 
Any of the binders listed in this section 
will be glad to furnish quotations. 
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— FL 
Y sae Established 1907 | = 
JOSEPH RUZICKA =— gS WILLIAM BRAUNSTEIN & SON, INC. 
Binders Since 1756 4 ¥ Braunstein Rebound Books for 
M4 é Ss pounce sto 
606 N. Eutaw St. 220 E. Gaston St. S. wW Libraries are Bound to Last 


Baltimore, Md Greensboro, N. C. eae ee _ 
2221 Naylor Road, S. E. ES 245 SEVENTH AVE. | 
Washington, D. C. “CRAFTSTYLE" New York City | 














NATIONAL EDITION & 











LIBRARY BINDERS RADEMAEKERS Says— os 
Specialists in all types of library bindings | 
175-177 Wooster St. New York City “The Art of Library Binding has ad- 
vanced more in the past three years 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY : a : 
‘Established 1901 than in the twenty years preceding. 


Specialists In However rapid the progress, however 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDING 


Fireproof Building complete the changes, Personal Super- 





ae | 




















SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING. 


STVIDUNANDUNANVOONOVO NOAODUGONOUNONUONGOOUDUGSOOONEO0ONNN00ON0000000000080000000000N000000N0 U00UOENNOUUNO FFE 


PERSONAL 








1601-11 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. vision cannot be discounted nor dis- 
S20 00000000 continued.” 
= DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 2 W.H.R., Jr. 
= 213 East 144th St., New York City = 
= HAPPY AT WORK --. We and our men =Z hes 
= are happiest when expressing our skill = 
= in the medium of books. We like to make = RA DEMAEKE RS 
= strong beautiful volumes out of sick and = Librery Bookbinders end Booksellers 
= shabby books. Look over your shelves. = PE 
= ¢ ; °, 5 = NEWARK, N. J. 
= Probably some of your titles need our = 
= wienumens = Bindery: New York Office: 
= Don’t forget, the best costs no more. = 74 Oraton St. 27 William Street 
= 5 Newark, N. J. New York City 
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If the Librarian who found a number of dis- HUNTTING BOUND 

reputable looking books skulking around the 

library stacks will communicate with us, she IN BUCKRAM 

will learn something to her advantage. Long Wear Little Repair po 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Library Specialists 











ANY BOOK e OF ANY PUBLISHER e IN ANY BINDING! 











Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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LIBRARY MARKET PAGES 





Binders 





ELLIOTT BOOKBINDING CO. 


OOKS 

OUND by us are 
OUND to stay 
OUND 


1901 Rosedale St. Balto. Md. 








MOTTER BOOKBINDING CO. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
x 


Library and School Bookbinding 











Binding Board and Cloth 


—<<@J7/§22€,educe bindery expenses!=== 


INTERLAKEN 


BOOK COVER MATERIALS 


A complete line of book cloths for all library binding pur 

poses. BINDERY BUCKRAM and ART BUCKRAM (now 

made also with waterproof, verminproof ARCO finish) wear 

better, cut replacement costs. Samples free. 

INTERLAKEN MILLS, Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
New York Sales Office: 18 Thomas Street 








Davey Board 


The Standard Binders Board 
For Library Bindings 


The Davey Company 
164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 














Schools 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
July 2 to August 10, 1934 


Elementary and intermediate 

six weeks Courses for employed 

librarians. . . . Special course 

in Children’s Library Work 

and Literature elective for all. 

College credit 
For information write lo: 
THE LIBRARIAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Pa. 





A booklet, “Music Lessons under Master Teachers,’ 
telling how you can obtain Conservatory training in 
music at home with no interference with your regular 
work and at nominal cost, will be sent on request. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. L. B. 702 E. 41st Street, Chicago, III. 











NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 





Newspaper Writing 


= 
“ 

Fiction Writing . nt Bureau 
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Information for people who 
have the Ambition to write 


Newspaper Institute of America welcomes the op- 
portunity to give librarians full information on its 
course in writing. 

Founded in 1925, the Newspaper Institute is ap- 
proved as a correspondence school by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. It is 
a member of the National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


An inspiring reproduction 
of a big-city newspaper office 
The Newspaper Institute has perfected a course 
of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. This method starts the student writing 
almost as soon as he starts the course. Without 
stirring from his own home he “‘covers’’ cach week 
actual assignments just as if he were at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. All instruction is per 
sonal. Each student's work is individually cor 
rected by veteran editors—a group of men with 
a total of 200 years of newspaper experience. 
The N. I. A. course is based on journalism, but its 
purpose is far broader than merely to turn out jour 
nalists. Considerably less than half of our students 
intend to take up newspaper work after graduation 
The majority of our members have been impressed 
by the fact that approximately nine out of ten mod- 
ern American writers have been produced by the 
newspaper profession. These students see in jour 
nalism the logical approach to a writing carcer in 
any one of several fields. 
Send for 

1. Journalism, Your Future and You 

A 24-page illustrated booklet 


N. I. A. and explaining how newswriting forms a 
sound basis for any writing career 


giving data about 


2. Dramatizing the News 


A 47-page typical section from the N. I. A. text 
covering such subjects as drama and its elements 
conflict, suspense, heroic values, the thirty-six fun 


damental dramatic situations, etc. 


Newspaper Institute of America 


1776 Broadway New York 


et PR cee cee ce cee cee eee cae ee ne ae 
Newspaper Institute Ww 1776 Broadway 
of America eal New York 


Send me, without cost or mn, your book L | 
Future and You, ind sample tion of the text of the N 
is offered in the Library Journal, May 1 

Mr 

Mrs 

Miss f 

Address 

(All correspondence 


obligat 


L.A course, 


ww ee / 
confidential N dleomen Uilh Call n you.) 











Coming in October 


NEW 
REVISED 
IMPROVED 


The 


Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 
1934 


New in size—}3%g x 81 inches—a fine handy size to carry and 
to mail. Fits man’s pocket and a number 10 envelope. Mails for 


one cent postage. 


* . ; ; 7 
REVISED Re-edited to include the selections of the books of this season, 


to winnow out the “proved” books of last season. 


®*IMPROVED ..._ To provide an attractive catalog of books for boys and girls, at 


a lower price on the catalogs though costs have gone up. 


Plan to distribute this catalog next Book Week. Contains selected, 
descriptive list of the best books of the seasons 1932-34. Imprinted 
quantity rates: 100 copies, $4.00; 500 copies, $15.00; 1000 copies, 


$25.00. Single copy 5 cents. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 62 W. 45th St. NEW YORK 











THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 





